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A Great Offer that Comes Only Once a Decade 


A Jubilee Birthday Offer We Have Not Made for 
Ten Years, ‘and Will Not Repeat Until 1936 





TO EVERY PROGRESSIVE FARMER SUBSCRIBER, 
Dear Friend: 


Christmas is a time for gifts and good will--and we now come to you with 
both. 

We come to you with the BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFER IN PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
HISTORY--one that we have not made for ten years and cannot repeat for ten years 
moree 


Ten years ago to celebrate The Progressive Farmer's 30th birthday we 
first made this great offer. Now to celebrate our 40th birthday we repeat it. Ten 
years from now to celebrate our 50th birthday we expect to make it again--but not 
till then. 


And here is the offer:- 


During the short time that this unrivalled Jubilee Offer stays open, you 
and every other subscriber may take advantage of it in any way you choose: 


(1) You may get a neighbor to pay 50 cents and you pay 50 cents 
--and each get $1 worth of papers. 


(2) Or if you have a friend or several friends to whom you 
would like to make a CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFT, you may send 
50 cents for your own renewal and add 50 cents for each person 
to whom you wish to send the paper twelve months. 


And what a fine Christmas and New Year's gift The Progressive Farmer will 
make! It will please anybody who owns a farm, operates a farm, or even has 
a garden or poultry yard: Lots of your acquaintances need the paper=-some rich, 
some poor; some of your farm neighbors; some town business men you know, (mer- 
chants, bankers, lawyers, etc.e, who own farms) ; all farm managers need it; and some 
promising boy or girl whose parents do not subscribe--you can make all of them hap- 
pier by taking advantage of our offer. And furthermore, we will send to every- 
one you specify a Christmas card announcing the subscription as A GIPT FROM YOU. 


Awaiting your reply and with all good Christmas wishes, we remain, 
Sincerely your friends and co-workers, 


(Wrssom Po< Jat Litlx 


President, Vice-President 


. Secretary-Treasurer 
The Progressive Farmer Co. 











Remember These Five sane 


Dear Progressive Farmer:—In accordance with your great : 


In > - e sul r ene 
ONCE-IN-TEN-YEARS JUBILEE SUBSCRIPTION OFFER I en- of mn making this offer we are giving the s ibe the bene 
] h ith $ for which renew my own subscription 12 agents’ commissions, hence this effer is goed only for 
CORSO ROTO Ye + + +++ 20+ sent directly to us by mail and cannot be sent through agents 


months—52 issues—and also send The Progressive Farmer one year 








to new subscribers written below. (See “Five Rules” herewith.) 


Masses of Poncnt De. 60.5018 oF 0 sb ses spevecsdadacesecsnten 
Names and Addresses of New Subscribers:— 
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2 No matter when your suleutigtion expires, you may take 
advantage of this offer and your subscription will be extended one 
year from its present expiration. 

3. If you send more than one new subscriber, ADD 50 CENTS 
extra for each such name. 

4. Hf any such new subscription is a Christmas and New Year’s 
gift from you, PUT AN X-MARK by the person’s name and we will 
send him or her a beautiful Christmas card announcing your gift. 


5. If you wish a BINDER FOR FILING YOUR 1926 PAPERS, 
add 30 cents and put an X-mark here:.......... 
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“Amen Planting” on Long Hope Hill 
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Founded 1886 at Winston-Salem 
Removed to Raleigh, N. C., 1888 
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" Last Call for Planting Before the Freezes 


in for the winter. The first mild day, remember 

the cold and snow ahead and take time by the 
forelock and plant the left-overs and do the gardening 
you’ve been intending to do all along and haven’t had 
time for. 

I’ve been out doing own 
“amen” gardening, is the reason I 
am so. self-righteous about it 
Think how delighted both of us 
will be next March when the little 
green leaves begin to creep out 
and we know that plant has had 
all winter to get settled. 


I 


Under your window or near the 
porch set out a clump of white star jasmine. It’s a 
half vine and will climb up to the porch-rail if given 
a little support and the fernlike leaves make it most 
attractive even when the exquisitely fragrant white 
starry blossoms have dropped off and only the green 
leaves remain. If I had to choose two vines for the 
porch, star jasmine would be one and white clematis 
the other. Both are fragrant, both are hardy and live 
forever nearly. I know of no disease either one is 
liable to have, and both are graceful, attractive vines 
all summer long, which roses are not. Nothing is love- 
lier than climbing roses when in bloom but the blos- 
soming season is short and then they are stiff and ugly. 
For that reason I prefer roses for pergolas and fences 
where you can move your rocking chair during the 
blooming time and sing songs of praise and then move 
back when it’s over. 

II 


Fiamma and American Pillar roses are the 
climbing ones I have ever had—far ahead of Dorothy 
Perkins and the ramblers. The American Pillar has 
a stem nearly two feet long, crowned with 15 or 20 
big pink single roses. They are marvels for decorating 
the house for a party, as the rose bush is simply covered 
with blossoms—a mass of solid pink. Fiamma is 
more delicate pink and a smaller bloom. ‘Someone told 
me the name meant “flame” and if so, it is well named. 
30th are quite hardy and I never saw blight with either 
one, while a rambler rose, if it couldn’t get blighted 
any other way would just naturally pull itself up by 
the roots and walk to the neighbor’s and borrow a sup- 
ply. I grant the lovely color of ramblers but not their 
good behavior. 

Ill 


Surely someone loves you enough to give you a clump 
of darling Scotch pinks, so set that out right by your 
porch steps where you can see it all the time. No per- 
fume is like it and the grasslike leaves are evergreen 
while it increases rapidly, so you will soon have enough 
to border the walk. Border first with violets and then 
the pinks just inside if you want to be perfectly happy. 
The deep green of the violet leaf and the silver-green 
of the pinks make a beautiful contrast, and then after 
the violets are through blooming the pinks begin. Both 
can choke out most weeds, need no attention until they 
get too thick, and the border gives your garden or walk 
such a spruce up-to-date air that you will be proud in 
spite of the Bible warnings of what happens to proud 
people, and you will comfort yourself with the reflec- 
tion that if your pride does have a fall, at least it will 
fall into a nice soft clump of Scotch 


Te is the last call for gardening before we freeze 


my 





MRS. PATTERSON 


best 
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By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 








O, WE are not going to talk about farm 

work and crops and livestock on this page 
this week. “Christmas comes but once a year,” 
so let's just think now about beauty and neigh- 
borliness and children and the other delightful 
topics Mrs. Patterson discusses in her delightful 
way in the article herewith. And be sure to re- 
mind Mrs. Farmer to read this page this time if 
she usually passes it over as being “for men only.” 








What is that line, “Glistening as no Fuller’s earth can 
whiten”? That isn’t an exact quotation but it gives the 
meaning. I always think of it when I see that glisten- 
ing white of the day-lily, like the whiteness of no 
other flower. 

V 


Of course, it’s late to do all this transplanting, but 
the spring will be still later with the chance that you 
will be so busy you will miss these blessed flowers. 
Get them in the ground now and cover with leaves and 
well rotted manure, leaving breathing space for the 
stems and see if you aren’t glad next March when you 
are so rushed you don’t know which way to turn. Of 
course, there is a right way and a wrong way to set 
out things, as there is to do anything, but few of us 
have time or strength to do things absolutely as they 
should be done, and then it’s a question if a half way 
will do, and it will, for I’ve tried it. I don’t mean I 
recommend carelessness in anything, but I do say the 
traditional half loaf better than no bread, in the 
garden as well as on the table. Whenever you can get 
a plant is the time to set it out, and if you wait for 
the convenient season, you may miss it altogether, so 
I always have one grand rounding up of last minute 
gardening jobs at this time, and nearly all the plants 
live. I have set them out in mud and they pulled 
through. I don't advise it, of course, but the plants 
came then, with the ground in that condition. The will 
to live is as persistent in plants as in humans, and given 
half a chance, you can go ahead and tuck bushes in the 
ground any time you want to after the leaves are off, 
so now is the last call to get ready for spring beauty 
about your home by bringing beautiful things to it 


VI 


There are a thousand and one rock-ledges that I must 
do something with and as I have a lot of white lilac 
bushes, little sprouts three or four inches high, I 
think I shall try them. It’s impossible to cut the grass 
in between the rocks except by hand, which takes for- 
ever, so there is nothing to do but to mass things, and 
lilacs will be lovely if they will stand the rocks. I 
don’t know, but anyway they are going in tomorrow. 
The small ro&k plants take too much time to cover so 
much space, so they will go near the house and this 
hillside at the other end of the grounds will get the 
big shrubs and cast-offs like privet—though I don't 
know why privet should be spoken of so disrespect- 
fuily for it feeds the bees when in bloom and the birds 
when in seed, and makes a rapid, dense screen if planted 
in masses in front of ugly outbuildings. Its deep blue 


is 


berries mixed with the red holly berries make an un- 
usual and attractive combination. 


Vil 


If you can’t get grass to grow in a shady place, try 
periwinkle which, so far as I have tried it, will grow 
anywhere and anyhow, and while doing so will choke 
out wild onions and long leaved plantains. At least, | 
have never seen any growing in periwinkle beds. It's 
an evergreen vine, an old-time favorite and is really 
lovely in the spring when its masses of deep green 
leaves are dotted thickly with bright blue flowers that 
last a long time. Children love it because it is one of 
the earliest hardy bloomers. 


VIII 


Haven't you room somewhere for a tiny garden for 
the child's very own? Let the children do their own 
planting even if after they are out of the way you have 
to reset. It doesn’t matter just so they think it is all 
their very own. It’s the best way I know to train a 
new generation of practical gardeners who later on will 
make the South the “land of beauty” that we should 
have made it but have not. It is child nature, as it is 
human nature, not to take any special interest in the 
possession of another, and if there is a more thrilling 
way of spending 50 cents than to let a child select 50 
cents worth of flower seed, and turn him loose with 
half a dozen catalogs to make the selection, I don’t 
know it. They always wind up with the colored front 
page collection, but in the search they will learn a lot 
about flowers and plants that will be useful later on 

Begin the child’s garden with flowers that will bloom 
this spring in addition to the catalog collection, so the 
joy will begin at once before there is time to get dis- 
couraged. Children someway like the feeling of pos 
session, and a living Christmas tree, peach, “Delicious” 
apple, plum or pecan, tied with red to make it Christ- 
massy, will as a rule be joyously received. Then let 
the child take care of the tree and always speak of it 
as his or hers. 

IX 


There are so many- different sorts of showers for 
frospective brides, 1 wish some enterprising friend 
would begin with a “planting shower,” if the young 
people are lucky enough to start out with a little home 
right at the beginning. Can you think of a sweeter 
memorial of friendship and youth than lilacs and sweet 
syringa and pyrus japonica and bridal wreath and all 
the marvellous bulbs—all of them lasting through the 
long years to come; each spring recalling the giver ; 
each spring flinging abroad beauty and fragrance 
yearly increasing, and so making it possible to pass on 
that beauty to the neighborhood; a beauty that never 
wears out or grows old-fashioned as so many gifts do 
No danger of moth and rust there. 

Nor is there any necessity for confining one’s flower 
shower to a prospective bride. Older people moving 
into a new and bare place would be just as appreciative 
and need the kindly thought even more, for enthusiism 
is lacking with the gathering of years, and to have 
things brought to you instead of having to go for them 
means a great deal. 

A shower for the schoolgrounds in return for the 
entertainments the teachers and children are always 
getting up for the parents would be a great addition to 
the attractiveness of the grounds and the impression 

the community makes upon the passer- 





pinks and won't hurt much. 


IV 


White day-lily or Funkia is another 
precious old-time favorite of our grand- 
mothers’ gardens and just a small root | Es 


















will grow all right and soon be a big 








round green rosette with its prim green 
leaves and when in bloom the air for 
yards in every direction is fragrant 












by. And as for Christmas gifts, I don’t 
know a nicer one than a little basket of 
flag roots or bulbs or Scotch pinks, the 
roots wrapped up in waxed paper and 
then tied with crepe paper and gold 
cord—no trouble scarcely and as little 
expense, and yet a living, loving thought 
from one garden-lover to another. No 
book ever written by man carries such 

precious memories as the flowers in the 
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“STANDARD FARM PAPER” PLATFORM FOR 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


1. Better Country Schools. 
2. Happier Farm Life (Health, Conveni- 
ences and Recreation). 
3. Profitable Production. 
| 4. More Business in Marketing. 
$5. A Square Deal in Taxation. 
6. Participating Citizenship. 

















Our Great Once-in-Ten-Years Subscrip- 
tion Offer 


UR great Once-in-Ten-Years Subscription Offer, 
QO announced on page 2 this week, is really and 
genuinely just what it says—an offer made only 
ence in ten years and that will not be repeated until 1935. 


We made it ten years ago and said we would not 


repeat it for ten years—and have not done so. Not 
until December, 1935, will it be made again. 
We earnestly urge all our friends and subscribers 


therefore to take advantage of it now. No matter if 
your subscription is paid quite a while ahead, it will 
pay you to renew for one more year while you can 
GET YOUR OWN RENEWAL ONE YEAR AND 
A NEW SUBSCRIPTION FOR ANY FRIEND OR 
NEIGHBOR ONE YEAR BOTH FOR $1. But do 
not ask us to repeat this offer after it is shortly with- 
drawn, for we certainly cannot renew it until 1935. 

Please speak to some neighbor and tell him now is 
kis once-in-ten-years chance to go in with you and get 
a year’s subscription for 50 cents—or tf you prefer, 
just send our paper as a Christmas and New Year's 
gift to anybody you wish, 


A New Way to Help the Country Church 


ITH the Christmas season just at hand, it seems 

W a good time to consider how the country church, 

dedicated to the principles and ideals of Him 
whose birth we celebrate, may be fostered and strength- 
ened. 

Often it seems almost a hopeless task for a small 
country church with members of only moderate means 
to raise much money for any purpose. One North 
Carolina church not far from The Progressive Farmer 
office, however, recently tried a plan which was so suc- 
cessful that it seems well worth passing on to other 
rural communities. 

Piney Grove Baptist Church in Wake County is some- 
thing over 120 years old. During most of the century and 
more of its existence it has grown slowly, but within 
recent years has taken on new life. The membership 
has grown to 525 and the regular attendance at its ser- 
vices sometime ago became so large as to make a larger 
building imperatively necessary. The members accord- 
ingly went to work, tially succeeding in raising $13,000. 
But the desired brick building, seating 1,500 people, cost 
$25,000, thus leaving a debt of $12,000. (On page 19 
is a view of this modern, brick church built by Piney 
Grove Community, ) 


How to pay this debt was indeed a formidable prob- 
lem, when there were no wealthy members in this 
church and most of the people in the community had 
already pledged about all they felt they could- afford. 
Finally, however, this plan, which had already been 
tried by another church in this county, was adopted :— 


1, The community was divided into four sections of 
approximately equal area. 
2. Each section was given a name and elected leaders. 


3. Ip each section an attempt was made to find 
either one farmer (or else two or more farmers with 
adjoining land) who would agree to donate to the 
church the use of ten acres of land for one year, the 
ten acres all being in one tract. 
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4. Then other members of the church were to be 
asked to contribute cotton seed, fertilizer, or the use of 
plows and teams, while those giving nothing else were 
to be asked to do the labor. 

Such was the plan, and in three of the four sections 
as laid off, the required land, labor, and equipment* 
were promptly offered to the church in this way. Then 
on specified days church members prepared the land, 
planted the seed, chopped the cotton, cultivated the crop, 
picked it, and hauled it to the gin. Church members 
of all ages helped with the work, for even small boys 
and girls could hoe and pick the cotton. And what 
good times the Piney Grove folks had, too, in render- 
ing this fine service to church and community! The 
days on which the groups met to work together were 
as joyous social occasions as the log-rolling and house- 
raisings of fifty years ago. “The most gratifying fea- 
ture of the whole plan,” says the pastor, “was the 
beautiful codperation. developed among the members 
and the downright happiness it gave them to work to- 
gether in this good cause.” 

When the cotton was picked and ginned, it was found 
that the church had 12,000 pounds of lint cotton for 
sale, as well as the cotton seed. At the present price, 
this should bring around $2,500—or an average of 
about $5 from every member of the church, young or 
old, poor or moderately well off. This amount will be 
clear, except for a small amount to be paid for fertil- 
izer, a part of which was not contributed and hence 
had to be bought. 

The plan was so successiul that the Piney Grove 
church has voted to continue using it every year until 
the entire debt is paid. A similar plan was also used 
with success a number of years ago by another Wake 
County church—Salem Church, near Apex, except that 
the Salem folks raised tobacco aodperationty to help 
pay for their new building. 

This method could easily be adapted to meet the 
needs of other country churches in raising money for 
different purposes. It has proved so successful with 
these two North Carolina churches that we heartily 
commend the idea to all readers who are interested 
either in getting better church buildings or in wiping 
out church debts. And last but hardly least, we believe 
the spirit of comradeship, neighborliness, and fellow- 
ship which church members will get in working out 
such a plan as this will do almost as much good as the 
money itself, 


Pat Boland Wins Again 


O YOU remember Willie Pat Boland, the South 
D Carolina club boy, whose picture we ran on our 

front page November 21? You will recall that 
he took the sweepstakes prize for the best ten ears of 
corn at the South Carolina State Fair, winning not only 
over all club boys but over all adults as well. 

Now he has been declared the “ace of Southern corn 
growers.” He was awarded the silver loving cup 
offered by the Southern Railway to the producer of 
the best ten ears of corn from Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee or Kentucky, exhibited at any one of the eight- 
een leading fairs held in these states during the past 
fall. His corn won over twenty-four other exhibits. 


Pat has brought further honor to club work as well 
as to himself and again reminds us of the tremendous 
value of such work to Southern farm boys. The agri- 
cultural department of the Southern Railway, of which 
Roland Turner is chief, is te be congratulated in pro- 
moting and pushing such a contest and we heartily 
commend them. 


Clearing Land: Three Mistakes 


HIS fall we have seen land being cleared in three 
states and in each state three mistakes were being 
made :— 

1, The land should not have been seed, for not 
only was the promise of a good crop of young second- 
growth pine destroyed after a good start had been 
made, but there were other areas of abandoned land 
that could have been brought back to cultivation with 
less loss. It is an exception when we find a cotton 
farm that has no abandoned land on it. In fact in 
many sections there is more land that shas been culti- 
vated but is now “turned out” and wasting than land 
in crops. Such “old fields” should be reclaimed, “the 
broomstraw disked and turned under, instead of cut- 
ting the pines where they have already made a good 
start. 

2. In the majority of cases the 
cleared thickets were left too high. This is a mistake 
commonly made in clearing land. Is there any good 
reason for cutting stumps high? When cut high a foot 
or more of timber or wood is lost—worse than lost if 
the forest is to become a cultivated field. Did you ever 
try to plow in new ground with stumps too high for 
the double-tree or single-tree to pass over them? If 
you have, you did a very poor job of plowing and prob- 
ably became more proficient in the use of explosive pro- 
fanity. High stumps are an abomination and there is 
no excuse for them. 


stumps in these 
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The Progressive Farmer 


3. The third mistake made in getting these “new 
grounds” ready to be “worn out” again was the wanton 
burning of everything but the trunks of the saplings. 
The branches and tops of the trees, pime straw, and 
other vegetation on the ground—everything that would 
burn was carried off in smoke, yet everything that 
would burn would also stop soil wash, add humus 
making material to the soil, and make the soil richer. 

3efore clearing amy wooded land this winter, let's 
first make sure that we cannot more wisely reclaim 
some old field where a timber crop has not yet started. 
And if after consideration, we must cut trees, let’s (1 
keep the stumps low and (2) just as far as possible 
avoid burning, but instead save everything that can Ix 
converted into humus. 


Our Best Christmas Wishes to Every One 
of Our Readers 


HE cheeriest and happiest Christmas you hav: 
ever had is our wish for edth and every member 
of our great Progressive Farmer family at this 
holiday. season. Drouth last summer hurt some 
tions but altogether we believe 1925 has been a good 
year for Southern farmers. 


sec- 


And now as we near its close with the celebration of 
the birthday of Him, whose coming was heralded as 
“Peace on earth, good will to men,” we hope it will 
prove a fitting climax to the dreams that have been 
dreamed and the efforts that have been put forth bh) 
our subscribers during the year. We know old Santa 
is not going to forget our boys and girls nor our Teens 
and Twenties either—and the grown-ups—well, they'll 
be remembered, we know. So again we say, “A merr 
and joyous Christmas to every last one of our sub- 
scribers.” 


Maybe You Couldn’t Go Four Years, but 
You Can Go Two Months 


O MANY of us, just because we can’t do as well 
S as the best-advantaged folks we know, won't even 
do as well as we might. 

Take this matter of agricultural college training. 
Maybe you couldn’t go four years, but you can certainly 
go two months—and the following program just issued 
by the North Carolina State College of Agricultur: 
and Engineering shows how much help a man can get 
trom a course of just a little over two months :— 

WINTER TERM COURSES 
This term begins Wednesday, January 6, and ends Tues- 


day, March 16. 

Name of Course Credits Name of Course Credits 
Cr 3 Fruit Growing .......... 3 
Farm Conveniences .... 3 Marketing Fruits ...... 3 
ge | eer 3 Marketing Vegetables . 3 
Horses and Mules ...... 3 Commercial Truck 
Farm Butchering ...... 3 ae 3 
Fruit and Vegetable Marketing Farm Poul- 

ee PPT CoT Tee 3  ¢ ROPE Ce PT Toe 3 
Farm Woodlots ........ Hatching and Rearing 
Fruit and Vegetable POTS 5 va vivcivones 

BGRGO: 0:0 ctndceeer ce 3 Rural Sociology ........ 3 
Vegetable Growing .... 3 


These courses are so arranged that the student may 
select those he wishes and so group them together that 
he can fill out all of his time taking the special subject: 
he is most interested in. He can better prepare him- 
self for general farming, livestock farming, dairying, 
fruit growing, truck farming, or poultry raising. Board, 
room, and tuition for the entire course will come inside 
of $100—and whoever takes the course will know more 
and feel better ever after. 

But suppose you can’t get away for ten weeks. Even 
then the Agricultural College still has help for you. 
In addition to the practical courses in agriculture for 
farmers given at the collegé during the winter term, 
January 6-March 16, as just described (and other 
courses March 17-June 4 for those who wish them), 
the following short courses, from three days to a week 
in length, are also offered :— 

22, 23. 


Poultry Production, January 18, 19, 20, 21, 


Beekeeping, January 19, 20, 21. 

Hay Grading, January 19, 20, 21. 

Cotton Classing, January 26, 27, 28. 

Soils and Fertilizers, February 9, 10, 11. 

For programs or additional information concerning 
any of these short courses, address Director of In- 
struction, School of Agriculture, State College Station, 
Raleigh, N. C: A thousand North Carolina farmers 
and farmers’ sons, unable to take full-length agricul- 
tural courses, ought to take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities. 


HE farmers of Virginia lost a great friend and use- 

ful leader in the death of Joseph M. Hurt of Not- 
toway County week before last. His services to the 
Tobacco Growers’ Coéperative Association had been 
especially significant and his judgment as to policies 
almost invariably sound. He was a man of the hizhest 
character who was loved and trusted by his friends, and 
will be sorely missed, .- 
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Friendly Talks From Hilltop Farm 


Looking Back Over 1925 and Planning for 1926 


electric lights nor telephone so far. Next year we 

expect to instail both, but meanwhile we share the 
experience of other farm folks who are without these 
modern conveniences. 


|: OUR new home on Hilltop Farm we have neither 


Even without electric lights, 
however, we find that some vast 
improvements in lighting farm 
homes have been made since our 
boyhood days, ‘when we_ read 
he Progressive Farmer and The 
Youth’s Companion by lightwood 
knots or kerosene lamps. We are 
now using several kerosene lamps 

— about the kitchen, dining-room and 
CLARENCE POS bedrooms, but when it comes to 
reading, we find the gasoline lamp with its strong, clear 
light a veritable godsend. We would strongly advise 
every farmer and farmer’s wife to investigate for 
themselves and see what a great improvement it is over 
the ordinary kerosene light. 


II 


Kerosene, however, has also come in for valuable 
new uses since our boyhood on the farm. In those days 
bathing required about such an expenditure of trouble 
and effort as Bob Adams describes in his delectable new 
volume of Rude Rural Rhymes. Says Bob:— 


“When I was young we had no tubs 
In which to take our weekly scrubs. 
If pa would bathe he had to pitch in 
And pack some water to the kitchen. 
When that was hot, he called for Bub 
To rustle up a laundry tub. 
And there, with lather overlaid, 
Cold kitchen drafts upon him, played. 
Some folks keep warm with fat and loose flesh, 
But pa was thin and ran to goosefiesh. 
He sprung the door a cautious crack; 
His deep bass voice rang through the shack 
And called for ma to wash his back. 
Then slipping in the soapy juice, 
He fell and jarred his backbone loose.”’ 
No wonder Bob concludes with the remark :— 


“O we have griefs and more are coming, 

But glory be for modern plumbing. 

Our lives of weal and woe are mixtures, 
But we have all the modern fixtures.” 

On Hilltop we have modern plumbing and our own 
quite satisfactory system of home waterworks (air pres- 
sure tank, operated by gasoline engine) but we also 
have the modern help from kerosene that I started out 
to mention before quoting Bob Adams—namely, the 
oil stove. 


As a help toward comfortable bathing, shaving, and 
dressing on winter mornings, an oil stove is absolutely 
indispensable, and I would advise any farmer whose 
home is without either to get an oil stove and a gaso- 
line lamp as a Christmas present for the whole family 
(including himself). Of course, to get maximum bene- 
fits from the oil stove, it must be used in a very small 
room, but there ought to be such a small bathroom and 
dressing room in every farm house, and always an oil 
stove in it in winter. 

There are plenty of inconveniences that all of us just 
have to put up with, and there is no use worrying about 
them, and there are other inconveniences that have to 
be put up with until there is considerable cash in the 
pocketbook, but a gasoline lamp and an oil stove cost 
so little that any farm family can have them; so there 
is no longer any real excuse for farm folks trying to 
read by kerosene lamps or having to dress, bathe, or 
shave in freezing cold rooms while waiting for the 
slowly developing heat from wood fires. Most of us, 
like Bob Adams’s pa, “run to gooseflesh” under such 
circumstances. 

Another belief which experience has developed in our 
family is that overcoats, raincoats and overshoes are 
both cheaper to buy and pleasanter to take than doc- 
tors’ visits, and that a raincoat or a pair of boots makes 
a useful and usually much-needed Christmas gift for 
any worker on a farm. 

IV 


Furthermore, while speaking of winter comfort, I 
know there is one other subject that I shall not make 
a single woman (I mean a single married woman) mad 
by mentioning—and that is the value of dry wood for 
cooking. As one woman-visitor said a few days ago, 
“Well, you have lots of pretty views from your house 
and all that, but something that looks about as pretty 
to me as anything else is that big pile of dry pine wood.” 


Why is it, I wonder, that so many farmers will 
handicap themselves and make the perpetual, three- 
times-a-day, 365-days-in-the-year job of cooking a 
nuisance by delivering green wood to Mrs. Farmer, 
when it would not take one lick more of work nor one 
cent more of expense to deliver it dry? Of course, it 
would mean keeping a supply .a few .months. -ahead 
instead of a few months behind, but once Mr. Farmer 
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got ahead with the job, he could then stay ahead for- 
ever with no more trouble than now—and have the 
added consolation of better-cooked meals and a happier 
wife. Anyhow, cutting enough wood this winter to 
furnish enough dry wood all through 1926 is on our 
Hilltop Farm program, and if anybody else tries the 
idea and finds his wife blaming him for it—well, he can 
have a year’s subscription free. 


V 


And in our wood cutting, we are culling the wood— 
going through the woodlands and marking less desir- 
able trees or the trees that should be thinned or weeded 
out, and also saving all dead wood, including trees 
killed by lightning or insects. It is especially important 
now to look out for and cut all pines that have been 
attacked by pine beetles during the 1925 drouth; other- 
wise these beetles may come out in swarms next spring 
and sweep over the South as disastrously as they did 
about thirty years ago. All owners of Southern pine 
woods should be on guard against this danger and cut 
and burn all dead or half-dead pines this winter. We 
are also having leaves and pinestraw raked along the 
numerous roadways we have put across our woodlands 
so that if a fire breaks out it cannot travel far. 


VI 


Nor are trees the only things we are now culling. 
Feed is too expensive to waste on “boarder cows” and 
the first of last month from our small nerd we sent 
six to the slaughter-pen, although prices on them meant 
losing something as compared with purchase prices. 
But we figure that it is better to take a small loss in 
this way rather than a bigger loss by feeding unprofit- 
able cows high-priced feeds for six months to come. 

Getting rid of unprofitable hens is also in order at 
any time; as is also getting rid of unprofitable labor. 
“I have had a bunch of ignorant, shiftless tenants,” 
said a friend who has just been in our office, “but I am 
dropping them and substituting intelligent white men 
who can do more modern farming.” In our own case 
we are offering some liberal cash prizes to the men on 
Hilltop Farm who make the best records in 1926—an 
idea which Mr. B. L. Moss has used to such excellent 
advantage on his Mississippi plantation. 

VII 

Of course, on Hilltop Farm as everywhere else the 
main thought now is about children and Christmas. 
When I was in my teens and heard a man of fifty say 


— 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “AN OLD TIME CHRISTMAS” 


HRISTMAS in the Old South! What a time 
it was! And here is a picture of it as given in 
darkey language by a distinguished and be- 
loved Southern minister who remembers the old 
days and old customs:— 
I ’members lak ’twas des today— 
En’ hit mek’s me young to feel dat way— 
How all de folks, bofe white en’ black, 
Des nately kep’ things in a rack, 
Dey riz fo’ day an’ worked twell night, 
A-gittin’ ev’thing des right 
Fer Chris’mas time. 





De cawn was shucked, de fodder stacked, 
De taters dug, de cotton packed. 
We penned de hawgs, ’n’ cut de wood, 
En’ split de kindlin’ ’n’ piled it good. 
Yes, ev’ything was in a buzz; 
’Case ev’ybody knowed it wuz 

"Mos Chris’mas time. 


En’ when you heered de banjo tones, 
En’ Eph’m shuck de napper bones, 
En’ Rastus made de tin-pan ring, 
De dance des nately ‘gun ter swing, 
En’ de young folks cut de pidgin wing, 
En’ de whole plantation ’gun ter sing, 
Whilst de fire shined in the chimbly place, 
En’ all de folkses laughed, becase 

’Twas Chris’mas time. 


Nex’ mornin’ by de break er day, 

De darkies all was up’n away 

To de Great House, whar de white folks live, 

To ketch dem white folks’ “Chris’mas give.” 

En we kotch ’em all—Ole Marster 'n’ Miss, 

En’ all de chulluns, ’n’ Little Sis. 

Den Ev’ybody raised a shout, 

En’ laughed, 'n’ capered, ’n’ danced about, 
At Chris’mas time. 


At las’ Ole Marster riz en’ read 

All dem things what de Good Book sed 
"Bout de angels’ song, ’n’ de Baby King, 
En’ de peace on earth He come to bring. 
En’ den he prayed. Dat’s des de way 

He always done on dat fus’ day 


Uv Chris’mas time. - 
pyDr. RB, T,. Vana. ,, | 














that about all he was living for was his children, it 
rather amazed me; but as one grows older, it is easier 
to understand his feeling. And I have also been greatly 
impressed by somebody’s saying that “we cannot al- 
ways make some grown person happy each day, but to 
children happiness comes easily, and one can alway. 
make some child happy every day.” The greatest hap- 
piness that we older people get out of Christmas is in 
seeing children enjoy it, and I wonder if we might not 
all resolve now to carry the Christmas spirit through- 
out 1926 just by carrying this gracious ministry to 
childhood throughout the year? 


I do not mean to pet and spoil children, for I know 
that children are not even made happy in that way; 
when parents say they love a child too much to correct 
him or deny him anything, they usually mean that they 
love their own present ease too much to do their duty 
by the child. All boys and girls, whether in country or 
town, should learn work and self-reliance as well as 
play, and earn by properly-paid effort many of the 
things they want most. But certainly all parents should 
enter into the lives and interests and ambitions of the 
little ones—their work and their studies and their play. 
Already the littlest boy on Hilltop must have asked me 
a thousand questions and told me about a thousand 
things about his Lone Scout membership and the or- 
ganization and the degree tests, and what he learns 
each day, etc. i 

Sharing a child’s interests and enthusiasms in such a 
way is one of life’s highest privileges—and a privilege 
that the Founder of Christmas Himself prized and 
treasured. For the gospels surely make it plain that 
He had lovingly watched the little Judean boys and 
girls as they played their games—piped and danced and 
mourned—and that the memory of his own childhood 
days in Nazareth was often in his mind as he taught 
men and women during the years of his active ministry. 
“Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven,” he said, refer- 
ring to children—their joyousness, trustfulness, easy 
comradeship, and freedom from hate, covetousness and 
worry and vain regrets; and to help them every day 
and try to grow more like them is one of the best reso- 
lutions that any of us can make for the coming year. 





SOMETHING TO READ 
A Christmas Carol 


Ts greatest little book in the world” is what 











A. Edward Newton probably rightly calls “A 
Christmas Carol” by Charles Dickens. Every- 

body should read it or reread it at every holiday season, 
(Note.—This book may be bought at almost any bookstore 
or ordered from The Progressive Farmer in either a 48-cent 
or $1 edition, but cannot now be delivered before Christmas.) 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY - 
Old Christmas Carols and Hymns 


“I heard the bells on Christmas day 
Their old familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet the notes repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men.’ 


Sm of the most beautiful music in the world is 














that of our old Christmas carols and hymns, with 

language as gracious as the melodies themselves. 
Who that has once heard them can ever forget “It 
Came Upon the Midnight Clear,” “Silent Night, Holy 
Night,” “While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks by 
Night,” or “O Little Town of Bethlehem”? Let’s look 
up these treasures of song in our hymnbooks, sing 
them at Christmas services, and listen to them by radio 
and on music-reproducing machines. 7 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
Or God could have thought of Christmas. Its 














beauty is beyond the wit of mortals, so‘simple in 

its sublimity, so homey yet so heavenly. Ona tap- 
estry woven of a stable-straw and starlight it unveils a 
picture to soften and purify the heart. Man would have 
made it a pageant, but God works in slower and more 
secret ways. He blows no trumpet; He rings no bell. 
He begins within, seeking His ends by quiet growth, 
and by a strange power that men call weakness, a wis- 
dom mistaken for folly. Man has one answer to every 
problem—force; but that is not the way of God. He 
did not send an army to conquer the world; He sent a 
Babe to make a woman cry. It is a scene to sanctify 
the world, as if to teach us that God enters the life of 
man by lowly doors, attended by starry ideals and — 
simple shepherd sentiments—“one of the children of — 
the year.” They are wise men who bow at such a 
shrine, linking a far-off pilgrim star with the cradle of 
a little Child. By such faith men are truly wise, know- 
ing that no hope is too high, no dream too holy to be © 
fulfilled—even the hope and dream of “peace on earth — 
among men of good will.”—Joseph Fort Newton, in the 
Atlantic Monthly. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Lessons From European Agriculture 


Most Important Are Better Care of the Soil and Co-operation in Production 


seems to me we may learn from European agri- 

culture, although they are not generally lessons 
as to details in routine practice and methods, but rather 
lessons of basic principles and systems of farming. 
There are, indeed, as many lessons 
to be learned, that we may avoid 
the conditions which they have de- 
veloped, as lessons for our adoption 
in our own development. The chief 
lessons to be learned, relate to the 
care and improvement of the soil, 
by fundamentally correct cropping 
systems and to co6dperation in pro- 
duction. These, to my mind, are the 
two outstanding lessons from Euro- 


I cece are many worth while lessons which it 


TAIT DUTLER 
pean agriculture that may be learned by America that 
will be of greatest benefit. 


The lessons to be learned, to be avoided, are all asso- 
ciated with the development of the characteristic peas- 
ant farming of the larger part of Europe. 

There are many different types of peasant farming in 
Europe, and the agriculture of some sections should 
not be classed as peasant farming, but as a rule there 
are too many people in Europe to do the job, the 
farms are too small for efficient economical produc- 
tion, there is too much hand labor done and conse- 
quently too little produced or earned per man result- 
ing in too low a standard of 
living. 


Three Systems of 
European Farming 


OUGHLY, let me di- 
R vide the farming sys- 

tems in Europe, as I 
saw them, into three types. 
Of course, these types are 
not always clearly divided, 
as applied to any country, 
for all three types exist in 
almost every country. 


For instance, in parts of 
Italy, France and most of 
the other countries of conti- 
nental Europe, there is that 
large type in which most of 
the available land is cultivat- 
ed in human food crops. The 
farms are small, too small 


for economical production, 
because too small to bear 
the overhead: expense of 


proper mechanical equipment 
and too small for the use of 
the best, large, labor-saving 
equipment. This is an ex- 
treme type, but it carries the lesson of the type—low 
production per man, low wages or earning power and 
a low standard of living. I saw girls working in a 
lemon packing house in Amalfia at from 3 to 7 lira a 
day—at that time 13 to 32 cents a day in American 
money. 

At the other extreme is the type of farming, quite 
generally seen in England where not sufficient land is 
cultivated in direct human food crops to produce the 
most food or the best economic returns. Too large a 
proportion of the land is in grass, pastures and mead- 
Ows; too many livestock, which, with the possible ex- 
ception of the dairy cow, are not economical producers 
of human food. This in England, as in the type de- 
scribed in Italy, is the result of economic conditions. 
England being a manufacturing country, the landowner 
is not able to compete with the large numbers of 
manufacturers in the payment of wages for laborers 
and must handle his lands in a way that will require 
a minimum of human labor. 


Denmark Typifies Best Farming 


ETWEEN these two extremes is the third type, the 
B desirable type, found more or less in all countries, 
but perhaps best typified in Denmark, where 78 
per cent of the land is cultivated in a rotation. Pastures 
and meadows are numerous, but they are not permanent 
pastures or meadows, but pastures and meadows in a 
rotation of cultivated food and feed crops. Denmark, 
of course, produces direct human food crops, vegetables, 
fruits, wheat and other cereals and sugar beets, but the 
basis of her cropping system is to build up soil fertility 
and produce feed for cows and pigs. 


This has not always been so, however, for not more 


| than 50 or 60 years ago she was a producer of grain 





crops almost entirely, with the ever certain results of 


poor soils, poor people and a low standard. of, Sige: 5... pala yy whick gigugggs)as 
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Wherever the extreme type of nearly all lands culti- 
vated in direct human food crops was found, the soils 
were less productive and the peasant farmer standard 
of living low. And where livestock production had a 
proper balance in the system of farming, soils were 
more productive and standards of living higher. 


As to Denmark, education and codéperation, in one 
word, efficiency, is the explanation. Education and 
codperation have furnished in Denmark the best argu- 
ment the world offers for the small farm, but their 
success has not been because of the small farms, but 
in spite of them. The uneconomic small farms have 
prospered because of and as a result of education and 
coéperation, which have brought efficiency—efficiency 
of land and livestock. Perhaps Denmark today pre- 
sents the best and most satisfying type of rural life 
and civilization of any densely populated country in 
the world. 

The farming of Europe seems good to the non-farm- 
ing population. The land is all utilized, it is well culti- 
vated, yields a maximum of human food and looks 

pretty; but it is not satisfactory to the tillers of the 

soil and the system would not meet American stan- 
E dards of living and citizenship. Judged from 
efficiency of production or production and 








AMERICAN TRACK— 


earnings per man, American farming is far superior to 
European. -In round figures, we produce two times as 
much per worker because we cultivate four times as 
many acres, although the land yields only about half 
as much per acre. 


Better Land, Lower Production Costs 


CONOMIC and land conditions are so different in 
E American farming that we have little to learn 

from Europe in methods and the routine practices 
of farming, but we have much to learn from Europe 
in the care of the soil and the necessity for increasing 
cur yields per acre. This has been done in Europe, not 
by the use of artificial fertilizers alone, but by a system 
of farming having the interests of the soil as one of its 
fundamental purposes. The European farmer, because 
of the scarcity of land, has been forced to look upon 
his plot of land as the manufacturer looks upon his 
factory and equipment. The more efficient or produc- 
tive the land, the lower the cost of production. This 
is the point for the American farmer, the land pro- 
duces more, that is, more efficiently. 


By all odds, this is the outstanding lesson for Amer- 
ica from European agriculture, and the manner in 
which European soils have been made more efficient 
than ours, although her farmers are much less efficient, 
is of no less importance. 


The manner of soil improvement has been by the 
rotation of crops, the rotation containing legume crops, 
and the keeping of sufficient livestock to consume all 
these legume crops and the residues and wastes of 
other unmarketable portions of all crops. The crop- 


ping systems, with the purchase of such plant foods as 
cannot be added by any cropping system or rotation, in 
the form of commercial fertilizers, is the simple for- 
incre 
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her soils, while coaxing from it ever increasing quan- 
tities of human food. 


Co-operate for Production 
Tio other lesson which I think we might learn 


from Europe, to our great good, is codperation in 

production. For many years we have been hear- 
ing of the success of European farmers in codperative 
marketing. Particularly have we heard much of the 
cooperative marketing done by Danish farmers. Euro- 
pean farmers have done little in the codperative mar- 
keting of farm products, taken as a whole. There are 
communities that have made a large success on a small 
scale, but I fail to find anything in Europe in the co- 
Operative marketing of farm products that approaches 
in its scope, efficiency or organization with our cotton, 
tobacco, fruit and other commodity codperatives of this 
country. 

For" instance, in Denmark, the heralded classic land 
of codperative marketing, while 90 per cent of her but- 
ter is made cooperatively, prior to 1914 not over 15 
per cent of it had been marketed codperatively and 
since then probably not over 20 per cent or one fifth 
has been marketed codperatively. 


The density of population and the nearness of mar- 
kets, and their demands, made codperative marketing 
less essential. Economical or 
efficient production was their 
problem, as it is rapidly be- 
coming our imperative prob- 
lem, and they have devoted 
their attention to it and 
through education and codp- 
eration have come nearer 
solving it than any other 
farm people with which I 
am acquainted. Let nfe give 
you an example of what I 
mean when I speak of co- 
Operative production. 


England is the greatest 
food market in the world, 
considering its size. There 


is a demand for pork in 
England, not particularly 
Danish pork, but for pork 
of uniformly high quality 
and England, as all the rest 
of the world, will pay a 
good price for uniform and 
high quality. 


Denmark set out deliber- 
ately to supply that demand 
for bacon, not bacon in its 
restricted sense, as we un- 
derstand it, but for pork of 
a uniform, mild cure and high quality. The so-called 
Danish bacon which is exported, is in fact the Wilt- 
shire side, one-half the hog cured in one piece and 
shipped in that form. 





KY. 


There were codperative schools and other educational 
means employed for the education of the farmers, but 
I can only give you briefly a few facts regarding how 
this bacon of uniform and high quality is produced 
cooperatively. 

First, there are cooperative breeding farms for the 
improvement of the breeds by breeding. 


Second, a type of hog is chosen, developed and main- 
tained by codperation that will produce a high quality 
of pork. Two white breeds, and only two, are used. 


Third, there is not only enforcement of these breed 
requirements, but there is also supervision by cooper- 
ation in the feeding. 

Fourth. No hog weighing less than 165 pounds can 
be delivered to the packing plant by a codperative mem- 
ber and if he delivers one weighing more than 200 
pounds he is forced by his fellow members of the codp- 
erative to take a reduction in price. 


Fifth. The packing plant is a genuine codperative. 
The members did not put up a dollar to build the plant, 
but each pledged his credit to the full limit of the total 
amount. With the endorsements of all the members the 
money was borrowed at a low rate of interest, with pay- 
ments amortized over 20 years. With 20 equal payments, 
the codperative knows just how much to deduct, pro rata 
from the receipts of each member, to meet payments. 


American farmers will be forced by economic laws, 
which are inexorable, to increase their yields per acre 
and to codperate more in production. If they will learn 
these two lessons from Europe then we will owe much 
to European agriculture, even though we are the most 


ffici farmers in orld in earni nan. ee 
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December 19, 1925 


Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


The Spirit of Christmas 


HRISTMAS is the one great human 

day of the year. It has to do with 
people: poor and rich people, rude 
shepherds, a mother and a Child. Above 
the first Christmas 
shone the glory of 
the Good God. 

We have all the 
same elements today. 
The earth is full of 4 
fathers and mothers 
and babes, with rich 
and poor, needy 
and opulent, sick and 

DR. HOLLAND strong people. Above 
our needy earth 
bends the same Good God. 

















Christmas is observed just because it 
had, and still has, to do with people. 
Christmas is a state of mind. It is a 
beautiful spirit. 

I will tell you how you may know 
whether Christmas is inside your heart. 


If, in your breast, there is peace and 
gladness that makes the whole earth look 
good; 

If there is a hint of angel music echo- 
ing in the voices of those who love you 
best; 

If you would rather stop a moment to 
make a child happy than to run ahead to 
make another dollar; 


If you would rather remove the cause 
of weeping than to shake- hands with 
senators ; 

If “Peace on Earth,” means first your 
own neighborhood, and then the whole 
world; 

If you believe in “good will to men,” 
and are willing that your enemies shall 
share it; 

If the characters of men and women | 
count more with you than what slander- 
ers may whisper about them; 

If you look at work as the chief 
method of showing the mettle that is in 
you, and of demonstrating your love 
to others; 


If a.prayer mounts to your lips when- 
ever God unrolls before your eyes the 








pageantry of a sunrise or sunset; 


If everything that is human chains 
your interest, and the various trades of 
men’s handiwork give you pleasure; 


If you would rather be injured than to 
be the cause of suffering to another. 

If you can look up at the silent heav- 
ens at night and feel glad that you are 
a part of it all; 

If you do not allow yourself to want a 
lot of things which you do not really 
need ; 





If you would rather be good than to | 
be called great; 

If the scenes about your own farm- 
house are more beautiful than pictures 
of storied castles; 

If your soul is made of the kind of 
stuff that does not feel poverty when 
your pocketbook is flat; 

If you can forgive all offenses against 
you, and not remember them; 


If, day by day, there streams into your 
heart the Light which the shepherds saw, 
and which is the inner Light to guide 
God's Children,— 





fess also before my Father which is in 
Heaven.—Matt. 10:32. 


Train up a child in the way he should 
g0; and when he is old, he will not de- 
part from it.—Proverbs 22:6. 

S 2% 8 
Goop farmers know that they have to 





feed the rest of. the world but they 7 


believe ‘in’ fedding “theit’ own ‘stock first. 




































CHRYSLER FOUR — Touring 
Car, $895; Club Coupe, $905; 
Coach, $1045; Sedan, $1095. 


Hydraulic four-wheel brakes at 
slight extra cost. 


CHRYSLER SIX—Phaeton,$1395; 
Coach, $1445; Roadster, $1625; 
Sedan, $1695; Royal Coupe, $1795; 
Brougham, $1865; Imperial, $1995; 
Crown Imperial, $2095. 


All prices f.0.b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler en- 
closed models. All models equipped 
with full balloor. tires. 


sae 


There are Chrysler dealers and 
superior Chrysler service every- 
where. Alldealers are in position 
to extend the convenience of 
time-payments. Ask about Chry- 
sler’s attractive plan. 


All Chrysler models are protected 
against theft by the Fedco pat- 
ented car numbering system, ex- 
clusive with Chrysler, which can- 
not be counterfeited and cannot 
be altered or removed without 
conclusive evidenceof tampering. 
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Only Chrysler Four Combines 
These Performance Abilities 


The Chrysler Four’s extraordinary performance — itself the 
direct and positive evidence of the highest quality in design, 
materials and craftsmanship — literally leaves no alternative 
in its field. 


Today’s market holds nothing of any type, approaching the 
Chrysler Four price range, which even remotely approxi- 
mates its supreme combination of performance abilities. 


In speed, the Chrysler Four gives you a new standard — 58 
miles an hour, achieved quickly and easily, not for a momen- 
tary spurt, but for eager mile after mile, as long as you like. 


When you would dash away ahead of the crowd in traffic, 
the Chrysler Four whisks you from 5 to 25 miles in eight 
seconds—with sure-footed reliability and purring smoothness. 


Yet, with all the super-power necessary for such speed and 
such swift pick-up, you can get 25 miles to the gallon. 


Any one of these exceptional abilities would be sufficient 
evidence of value for any manufacturer except Chrysler: the 
three of them clinch the assurance of Chrysler Four’s tran- 
scendent quality and worth. 


Any Chrysler dealer is eager to afford you the opportunity 
of proving the superiority of this favored Four. We ask you 
to ride in the car — drive it — see and feel for yourself, its 
speed, its swift response, its pliability of power, its smooth 
operation, and even more particularly, its riding steadiness 
and comfort. Then, we believe, you will inevitably share in 
the enthusiasm of its tens of thousands of owners. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 


Then you have the Christmas Spirit. ¥ 
a2 8 | 
Favorite Bible Verses | 
(Selected by Our Readers) 
HOSOEVER therefore shall con- | 
fess me before men, him will I con- a 
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How the Story Started 


HE death of his aunt, 
ance and departure of his unele, a duel 
with Major Dunston of the Tories, and the 
subsequent flight left Daniel Craig, 17-year- 
old gentleman of leisure and fashion, in a 
disturbed if not to say bewildered frame of 
mind. 

Knowing the necessity for his flight, friends 
of the Regulators gave him money and 
placed in his care a message for Hunter, of 
North Carolina, concerning a shipment of 
powder. On his second night out he was rob- 
bed of the money. From then on he found 
the going hard. Without food or convey- 
ance he pressed on through the wilderness. 
Just as he reached the limit of endurance he 
was picked up by an Irish family, also ap- 
parently on the road to Carolina. Pride 
would have forced him on but im his fam- 
ished condition he swooned away. The O’Neills 
. took care of him amd brought him back to 
health, meanwhile continuing their journey. 
A German named Krafft joimed their party 
and helped Daniel escape from soldiers that 
had been placed at the ferry between Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia to catch him. Daniel 
tried to fight Krafft after Krafft had heiped 
him escape and got the worst of it. So the 
young adventurer left. the O’Neills and once 
more struck out on the road to Carolina alone. 


Now yow may go om with the story: 


CHAPTER VIII 


ERHAPS [I was bolder than I had 
Prees before; perhaps the people saw 

fewer strangers and were less suspic- 
ious. At any rate, I found a good break- 
fast for the asking and had no trouble 
finding another hospitable German about 
supper time. 

This man, indeed, was more than 
hospitable. I had said something of my 
experience and mentioned the name of 
Krafft. My host was all alertness. 


“You know August?” he asked. “Good. 
Very good. And you come from Phila- 
delphia.” 

I said, and honestly, that although Mr. 
Krafft and I were not at the moment 
quite the best of friends, he had been 
of much service to me. Indeed, it ap- 
peared likely that if it hadn’t been for 
his help, I might not have been so far 
on my journey. This admission rather 
surprised me even as I said it. Truth 
was that I was beginning to be somewhat 
ashamed of my conduct on the day be- 
fore, and perhaps even to harbor an un- 
willing wish that I might find Krafft 
again. 

“You will pardon me,” 


the sudden appear- 


my host sug- 


gested, “if I have a few words with 
Oscar. Oscar is but lately from the Old 
Country and does not understand 


English well.” 

This surprised me, because Oscar was 
the man I had addressed when I came 
up to the farm. He understood enough 
English to know what I wanted. Ap- 
parently something was to be said to him 
that I was not to hear. 

“Tomorrow,” instructed my host. fin- 
ally, “yow will go to Frederickstown. 
There you will ask for Otto Beck. Otto 
will wish to see a friend of August, par- 
ticularly if that friend comes from 
Philadelphia.” 

Though I let him know I was curious, 
nothing more would he say on that sub- 
ject. Instead he insisted on talking about 
the non-importation agreements and the 
troubles up Boston way. 

Three miles on the valley road brought 
me to Frederickstown, a pleasant little 
place on the frontier, with one long 
street and quite a cluster of houses down 
each side. As I came into town, I no- 
ticed the ruins of a fort over to one side 
of the road. It was Fort Loudon, I was 
told, built during the Indian troubles 
and abandoned since. 

I found Beck easily. By this time I 
was pretty well convinced that Krafft 
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meant to be my friend, at least so iong 
as I carried a message for the Sons of 
Liberty. His friends might therefore 
be of service. 

A boy driving a couple of cows out to 
pasture was my guide. He threw a stone 
at his cows to warn them they were not 
to presume on his absence, and then 
pelted across the street to fling open 
the door of a small frame shack. 

“Herr Beck,” he shouted within, and 
jerked a thumb back at us. Then, after 
a remark in German I could not fathom, 
he dashed off again after his herd. 


Somewhat embarrassed, I followed his 
lead and stepped inside the door. The 
gentleman who rose to meet me was a 
short, fat man of around forty. He 
wore a skull cap of white linen, a square- 
cut coat, and what struck me as odd, 
his garters were fastened below the 
kneeband of his breeches and were, more- 
over, a bright green. 

He looked me over very coolly and, as 
it seemed, counted every hole in my 
breeches and every stain on my coat. I 
began to shrink into myself and wish I 
had not come. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“Herr Steiner, a farmer up the road, 
told. me to see you,” I began. “I don’t 
know why.” 

Beck looked thoughtful. He suggested 
than we sit down. We did. He mentioned 
the sort of weather we had been get- 
ting, the immigration to the valley, the 
best crops for a new settler to plant, 
the proper yoke— 

He broke off suddenly, leaned forward 
and snapped: 

“When did you leave Philadelphia?” 

I told him. 

“Why ?” 

I was dumb. Then a thought occurred 
to me. Steiner might send on to this 
man two kinds of strangers, spies and 
scouts of the seaboard gentry and men 
allied with the Sons of Liberty. Beck 
was going to make no break until he 
found out which I was. 

I thought it wise to help him. 

“Krafft asked me the same,” I replied 
and smiled. “Do you all use the same 
catechism ?” 


GOT on better after that. To 
him I finally admitted more than 
had to Krafft, namely, that I was carry- 
ing some word south for the Sons of 
Liberty of Philadelphia and Boston. I 
mentioned no names, but told him 
Betharaba, the fort of the Moravians, 

was my aim. 

“Be careful there,’ Beck suggested. 
“They are good people and in a way of 
my own country. Yet they love peace 
toe well, I think, and bow very low to 
the powers that be.” 

When I made as if to go on, Beck 
would have none of it till he had bustled 
around, got me a pack to sling on my 
shoulders and some food and an extra 


out the road I was to take, a road, 


he said, that had been marked by In- 
dians for hundreds of years. Here 
came the men of the Five Nations 


from the Valley of the Hudson, here 
the Shawnees from the Ohio, to carry 
the war to the Cherokees. And up 
this same road, 50 years before, the Tus- 
caroras, driven out of North Carolina 
by settlers and Cherokees, had come 
to find refuge from the Sioux and to 
make the Five Nations six. In its years 
of settlement, the trail had been widened 
and tramped by wagons, oxen amd horses, 
but in certain places I could see the old 
Indian trail itself, a slot mot a yard wide, 
cut knee deep in places: Traveling sin- 
gle file, those war and hunting partes 
had made their mark om the earth it- 
self. How many years, how many 
feet had it taken to make that great 
trace? 


As I tramped that day, I began to 
wonder just where I belonged in this 
drama in which I found myself. In Phila- 
delphia, [ felt myself a King’s man and 
cortservative. Out here, I was classed as 
a fugitive from justice or a revolution- 
ist. With my original views, could I 
stay with the party of my uncle? With 
the blood of Major Dunston on my hands, 
and with the record of performing a 
considerable service for the Sons af 
Liberty, could I find a place again with 
the conservatives of the seaboard? 


At bottom, of course, politics still 
meant little to me. If I could somehow 
stay conservative and regain an income, 
it meant that I could enjoy the plays, 
the dances, the civilized amusements of 
the seaboard. -If I were forced to stay in 
the radical camp, then it meant a long 
future filled with nothing but the crudity 
and the hardships of life on the frontier. 
I was not yet ready to choose the 
second path. 


Ill 


¥ WAS two days later that I came 
upon Zion Alexander. The morning 
was warm for April, almost like mid- 
summer, and there was little shade on 
the road. Indeed, for a time I had seen 
but few trees on the floor of the valley. 
Away in the hills thick forests waved, 
but: where I walked was only a tangle 
of coarse grass and brush. I had been 
told that the Indians in the old days 
used to burn off these open spaces reg- 
ularly so as to provide fresh pasture for 
the grass. Some of the settlers called 
these spaces “Indian meadows.” 


The sweat was pouring down me, and 
I approached a clump of trees some- 
thing short of noon with a great deal 
of pleasure. I had had my eyes on those 
trees for the last hour, and they looked 
greener ‘and more comforting every 
minute. 


As I came nearer I saw that there was 
a mam sitting under the nearest. He was 
a long;, gangly creature, with an inordi- 
nately long jaw; his rusty clothes had 
a ministerial air. 
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young man,” 


I was silent and presently he went 
on: 

“Tt is a fair land, but the Lord hath 
knowledge of the corruption of its 
princes. Yea, there shall yet be a cleans- 
ing of its foulness; its sins shall be 
washed out in bleed.” And then to me 
suddenly ; 

“Where do you go, young man?” 

“To Carolina,” I told him. 

“For the Regulation?” 


I hesitated. Seeing this, he scrambled 
to his feet with greater alacrity than I 
thought possible: He had a staff by 
him, and now he grasped it half way 
down, like a club. 

“T am the humble servant of the Most 
High im these matters,” he declared vig- 
orously, “and it is laid upon me that I 
chastise. with some severity those that. I 
find! not in the right way of thinking.” 


“Otto Beck sent me on,” I thought it 
best. to be indefinite. “Does that mean 
anything to you?” 

The man sighed and sat down again. 

“Something lacking im zeal, but of the 
right sort,” he admitted. “I am glad 
you are of the faithful. Otherwise we 
should have had to argue the matter 
out.” 

As we went on together that afternoon, 
I found out a number of things about 
Zion Alexander beside his name. It was 
laid upon him as a. duty, he told me, to 
preach the Regulation and the overthrow 
of Governor Tryon. Peter the Hermit 
had a similar obligation and mission in 
years past. Zion Alexander ranged up 
and down the valleys, preaching the 
righteousness of the revolt against the 
North Carolina government and occa- 
sionally carrying messages between dif- 
ferent groups. I inferred that he had 
been on such a trip when I met him. 


“Tt is coming to fighting soon,” said 
he. “What we need now is muskets 
and men to shoot them, and not good 
wishes. A good man like you is worth 
all Husband’s tracts. If I could only 
send 50 down to Hillsboro from this 
valley in time for the fighting, I should 
be well content.” 

Because it was hot and also because 
his manner irritated me, I remarked 
shortly that those that did the fighting 
would more likely thafi not be shot or 
hanged for their trouble. What could a 
group of back country men do against 
the King’s government? 


He took this better than I expected. 
After considering the matter a moment, 
he remarked that the odds were heavy, 
and although the Lord would punish the 
wicked in his own time, that time might 
not be just now. And then he went on 
to show me that he had totally mistaken 
my meaning. 

“Your belief that our people had best 
go to the over-mountain country and 
abandon this land has been mine at 
times. There is good land over on the 
New River, in the Green Brier country, 
and further south, along the Clinch and 
the Holston. North Carolina would not 
bother us there—no, nor Virginia either. 
A new Exodus—that may be the way.” 


IV 
F THE ttroubles in North Carolina, 
he talked more freely than any man 
I had yet met. The population and the 
business of the country had increased 
greatly, but the amount of money in cir- 
culation. had. not increased with it. Con- 
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December 19, 1925 


$100 in Prizes for 1925 Farm 


Experience Letters 
NEW year is approaching—a year 
when we shall all do better than 

ever before. Let’s resolve to profit from 
our own mistakes, failures, and suc- 
cesses, and also help others from our 
experiences 

With this thought in mind The Pro- 
gressive Farmer offers $100 in prizes 
for the best letters from subscribers on 
“Mistakes and Successes in My 1925 
Farming”—$25 asa first cash prize, $15 as 
a second prize, $10 third and 10 prizes 
of $5 each for the 10 next best letters 
and cash payments for all other letters 
we can print. 

In writing these letters jot down on 
one sheet any mistakes or successes in 
farm management, farm crops, fertilizers, 
cultivation, etc. On another sheet jot 
down any successes or mistakes with 
livestock or dairying. 

On another sheet list any mistakes or 
successes with orchard, garden or truck 
crops. And on a separate sheet tell of 
your mistakes or successes with poultry. 

Report any mistake even if it is only 
one, any success even if it is only one 
that you think should help others, writ- 
ing definitely, briefly, exactly. Your name 
will not be printed if you wish it omit- 
ted but your name and address should ap- 
pear on each sheet for our information. 

Tell us just how you made any mis- 
take and how others may avoid. Tell us 
just how you made any success and how 
others may achieve it. No special limit 
to the length of these letters is fixed but 
the subscribers who tell the most in the 
fewest words will get the prizes. Mail 
all letters by December 23 and look out 
for many of these invaluable experiences 
as they begin in The Progressive Farmer 
next month. 








Says the Managing Editor: 
Whoa-a-a Bill 


ILL Casper is tickled to death. 
insisted folks knew what he was 
talking about in “I See by the Ads.” 
Now we know they did. UHundreds of 
letters have poured into our office in 
Raleigh in answer to our offer of a dol- 
lar each for the first five correct answers 
to his list in our issue of December 5. 
Ninety-nine out of every hundred are 
correct and we are convinced beyond a 
doubt. 
Checks for $1 each have been mailed 
to the following whose letters were the 
first correct ones received :— 


Yates Farrell, Bennettsville, S. C.; H. F. 
Hanks, Belton, S. C.; Henry F. Nolte, Greer, 
S. C.; Mrs. C. B. Lanford, Free, S. C.; Mrs. 
F. V. Whiteside, 350 Chestnut St., Rock 
Hill, S. C. 


Watch for Next Week’s Issue 


puary years of service to Southern 

farmers—that’s the way we like to 
feel about our fortieth anniversary com- 
ing next February. Each year the ed- 
itors of The Progressive Farmer try to 
make it a little better than the year be- 
fore, but in 1926 we want it to be a whole 
lot better in celebration of our anni- 
versary. And that’s just what our editors 
have planned—and we’re going to tell 
you all about it next week. It’s going to 
be your celebration as well as ours. 
Watch for the announcements. 


When You Get Ready to Save 
Money on Your Magazines 


—Let Us Know 


HIS is just a little trick of our own to 

save money for Progressive Farmer 
folks. When you have selected your list 
of magazines for next year send it to us 
for prices. We wil! then quote special 
clubbing rates on the magazines of your 
own choice. You don’t have to take 
something you don’t want. This applies 
to renewals as well as to new subscrip- 
tions. If you want to save money, get. 
our prices. If you don’t like them you 
don’t have to order. We are glad to give 
this special service to our. 
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For years of Christmas joy 


RADIOLAIII-a, without accessories 





With Radiola Loudspeaker 
UZ-1325, and four Radiotrons 
$65 
Slight additional cost for adapt- 
ing for power tube. 
Rich, clear tone. Distance. De- 
endability ! These are things 
or which this set is famous. 


RADIOLA III, without accessories 





With two Radiotrons and head- 


phones . ... . $24.50 


Small—light enough to c 
about—sturdily bute! A pow <4 
ing a set that gets distance 
on the headphones and nearby 
Stations on a loudspeaker. 


Ask to hear these sets with the 
mew power Radiotrons that 
give them great volume and 
remarkable tone, on inexpen- 
sive dry batteries. 


—a Radiola with the 
new power tube 


AAMOUS from coast to coast—Radiola III-a, a four 
tube Radiola of big performance. It is inconspicu- 
oOus— is compact— easy to carry around—and attractive 
for your living room. And now you can give it new powet 


with the new power tube—the RCA Radiotron UX-120 
that means real volume on dry batteries. 


Four tubes cannot do more. And many a bigger, far 


higher priced set cannot do as much! 


One man who 


can afford to buy amy set has heard a hundred and four- 
teen stations on his little Radiola IIl-a and won't change 


it for anything. And now he can add the power tube 
for still greater performance and finer tone than ever. 


This Radiola is the boast of thousands of ownets. It is 
sponsored by Brunswick, in combination with Bruns- 
wick phonogrtaphs. It is the joy of homes from coast to 


coast—the greatest Christmas buy—for the least money. 


RCA-Radiola 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF RADIOTRONS 





RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA : : 


CHICAGO :: 


NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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You Know Lots of People Who 
Need Monuments 


Our handsome catalog of marble and 
granite monuments will enable you to 
take their orders, and earn a gener- 
=. commission. No experience neces- 


Men and women everywhere are selling 
our beau memorials their spare 


for booklet. “‘How 
Money,” TODAY! 
Commonwealth Marble & Granite Co. 
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BIG fn 1 Wa RP a 
monet 


Kansas 
Oct. 
ser 
. CARPENTER, President 
paste AUCTION SCHOOL 
(20 years Largest in World) 
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LUDEN'S 


MENTHOL COUGH 
DROPS 














RELIEVE throat tickle 
—husky voice—snif- 
flng—at once with 
Luden’s Menthol 
Cough Drops. They 
clear nose and throat 
and make breathing 
easier. 


Sold everywhere 
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Reading, Pa. 


5reat ing easier 





This Easy Way~ji.7 005 32 os 
¥ ¥ saws 40 cords a dai 

Saw. Earl Me y felled fifty 18-in 

illiam Middlestadt says: ‘‘My WITTE 

anywhere and saws more 

wood than forty able- 

bated men could with 
saws.’ 


Robert Reed, Tennes- 
see, made $500.00 the 
first season in hilly 
country. E. H. Gies- 
elman sawed sixty 
cords in two days at ee 


SAW 


Change To Tree 
Saw In 3 Minutes 


Only 3 minutes to change 
from log saw to tree saw—10 
ds to clamp to 


Saw1 51040 ponte 
bE 















with a WITTE One-Man Lo 





LOG é 
TREE 


WITT 


makes you money, rain orshine. Has Iong, clean, 
“arm-swing’’ stroke. Steady-running, > - 
fastest and most dependable. Cannot Vf 

bind or clog, blade won’t whip or “‘ride”’. & 
Sim _ and easiest to operate, yet 
troubleproof. Makes any cut you want 
manave y turn a screw to change ae | 
Easily moved from place to place. 
Weighs only 38 pounds at the handles. 


Burns Kesosene, Gasoline, | 
Gas: Oil or Distillate Sr: ©, 















secon tree. Fast- 

est felling ever known. Fells 

trees from any ition — clear 
no 





day at cost of 2¢ an hour per H-P. Burns any fuel with a big surplus the ground. 
of — ~ taf IT FOR OTHER WORK. Completely 
equip to, speed and power regulator, throttling WIce Magne 
governor and 2 fly wheels so can be used for any other jobs—pumping to 
water, grinding grain, etc.—an all purpose outfit that will work } Eauivped by 
every day in the year. nition maown. Besepersermance 
in any climate or mperature— 
Sold Direct from Factory to You on | !2: 2273 er1stia the since 
The no WITTE Los Saw could 
30 Days’ FREE TRIAL—"ly a few dollars through flood and “work like 
down p WITTE Easy at 40 degrees below zero. 








ey cokes te ee Re Oren seers Soenas i 1 
=lowest price in history. ,2ou can test this amazing 
pO days at my risk and Te tie ws ks Ph ae B ante ehanese an” 


Write Today For My FREE BOOK 


on Log Saws—or my Engine, 3-in-1 Saw Rig or Pump book if interested. No 
WITTE, Pres. 


obligation. A post card will do.—ED. H. WI 
7359 Witte Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Epi? ENGINE WORKS 7s Empire Bi, itaburgh, Pa 


LLorRIDA 
DAYTONA PARK ACRES 


Adjoin the city limits of Daytona 
Beach and are twenty minutes frem 
the finest beach im the werid. 


5 to 640 Acre 
tracts immediately adjoining our re- 
cently sold subdivisions and are suit- 
able for further subdividing, farming 
or holding. 


Daytona Park Development Co. 


Daytona Beach, Fla. 


















You ve heard 

Praise the 

nder, the 

- wonderful national weekly home 

magazine that3 million people read. You 

* ean try ane unbiased digest of domestic and world affairs for 

atrifie. The Pathfinder isin a class by Cy Se ey else to 

equal it; time-tested, — lesome. Chuck full of the ——_ 
¢ cream ing. Science, panies we 

ion box, health, Tedie ete.; real stories, pletures—inetree- 

and entertainment for ali. Send 15¢ (coin or stamps) 

teday for this big paper on trial 13 weeks or $1 for full year 

@2issues). Address PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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The Road to Carohna 


(Continued from page 8) 
sequently money, hard or paper, was ter- 
ribly hard to get. Most trade, in the 
back country at least, was by barter. 
But the back country folks had to pay 
their taxes m cash, and court fees also. 
This gave am opportunity for the harp- 
ies who had secured county jobs in the 


new sections. A favorite trick for the 
sheriff was to come down on a farmer 
unexpectedly and demand instant pay- 
ment in cash of all back taxes. The 
farmer, of course, could rarely pay at 
once. While the farmer was looking for 


a money lender from whom to borrow 
the cash needed, the sheriff would hurry 
back to the county seat, rush through a 
sale of the farmer’s land in payment 
of taxes, and for a few pounds turn the 
property over to one of his friends. 

“They rob us bound with fees,’ Al- 
exander went on with growing wrath. 
“Men bid for the place of county clerk; 
maybe they offer the scoundrel at New- 
bern who has the giving of them a bid of 
50 pounds, maybe 200. And when a man 
bids high enough and is appointed, he 
mounts his horse and comes scurrying 
out here to rob us of 10 times as much. 
There is a fee for every bit of writing 
recorded, and they have ways to prove 
that one document is 10 with a fee for 
each, 
neighbors im Gran- 
ville County, poor wretch, borrowed 
money to pay his taxes. He could not 
repay on time. His creditor got a judg- 
ment against him. Out comes the sheriff. 
But the poor fellow had no money at 
all. So the sheriff sees that he goes to 
work, even though he has to leave his 
home and farm. To work he goes, and 
he works for 27 days. He asks for 
money. No, that has gone to the clerk 
to pay the cost of entering his creditor’s 
judgment on the docket. He works 19 
days more; that is to pay a lawyer for 
getting up in court and admitting that 
the money is owed. He works 19 days 
more; that is to pay the sheriff. Then 
he goes home, to find that the sheriff has 
sold his goods and land to pay the origi- 
nal debt.” 

“Why do men bear this?” I asked. 

“Because they must. But a change is 
coming. What does Governor Tryon, 
what do all the gentry of the seaboard, 
care about us here? We are merely bees 
that gather honey for them to steal. 
Even Fanning, off in Conecticut, hears 
of it and comes down to help in the 
thieving.” 

V 


OR some time I had heard a horse’s 

hoofs pounding on the road behind 
us. The rider drew up alongside as Al- 
exander made an end. 

“That sounds like disloyal talk to me, 
my man,” the newcomer declared in a 
harsh voice. He was a middlesized man, 
well dressed for the back country, and 
with the air of a property holder and a 
man of substance. 

“And who said it was anything else?” 
demanded Alexander hotly. “Do you 
take me for one of those lying ministers, 
those whited sepulchers, that hold for 
governor and king? Not Zion Alexan- 
der.” 

The man on horseback was no less em- 
phatic. He spurred his mount over and 
laid hold of Alexander’s collar. 

“IT have heard of you,” he cried, “a 
mad preacher, wanted for many crimes. 
Come along. I'll bring you before a 
magistrate or my name’s—” 

Alexander did not try to break loose, 
but he interposed with an utterance sur- 
prisingly mild. “I am a man of peace, 
but dinna provoke me too far.” This 
was his comment, but TI noticed that he 
tightened his grip on his staff. 

“Here, fellow, catch hold of him,” 
said the representa- 
tive of law and or- 
der to me. “He’s 
guilty of treason- 
able practices, as- 
sociation with 
known outlaws, 


“One of my old 
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The Pregressive Farmer, 


mobs, assailing the King’s majesty by 
vile language—” 

I prudently kept aloof. 

The end came more quickly than |] 
expected. Alexander twisted free, drop- 
ped his staff, and dragged the rider from 
the saddle. The fellow fought back 
furiously for a moment, but those long 
arms cracked like flails, and in a second 
the newcomer was on the ground, bleed- 
ing from the nose and mouth, and pretty 
badly winded in the bargain. 

Alexander had no mercy. He picked 
up his staff and hit the fallen man a 
sharp blow across the back. 

“Up, you hound,” he cried, “up and 
get gone, before I break every bone in 
your - carcass.” 

He struck again and the man’s body 
gave off a dull sound like that of a full 
sack when you kick it. He staggered 
slowly to his feet. Alexander prodded 
him in the rear. 

A few feet away, the man turned back 

shake a fist at us. 

“I'll have you in jail for this before 
the day is over,” he cried. His denuncia- 
tion suffered somewhat because of the 
teeth le had spit out. “It’s highway 
robbery, assault and battery,—men have 
been hanged for less. I'll see you whip- 
ped till—” 

Alexander made at him, and he ran. 
We saw him ahead of us for the next 
half hour as he vainly tried to catch 
his horse. A mile farther on, he finally 
lured it to stand and wait for him. 
Thereupon he puts spurs to the animal 
and was soon out of our vision. 

“He had a tongue like a lawyer,” AI- 
exander commented. “The beating he 
got should be good for his soul.” 


“How about the whipping he promised 
us?” ¥ asked. “He looked at me like a 
man angry enough to ride to Williams- 
burg to get justice.” 

Alexander considered. “There’s a bit 
of sense in what you say,” he admitted. 
“Tt may be well to give the high road 
the go-by for a few days. There’s a 
trail over along the hills I know. We'll 


try that.” 
CHAPTER IX 
then, al- 


O HARM came near us 
though as we traveled by devious 


ways along the edge of the hills, I 
sometimes caught glimpses of men pass 
ing on the main highway and wondered 
if they sought us. Alexander I found to 
be a good companion so far as certain 
aids on the way were concerned. He 
knew where the occasional farms were 
and which held friends; he could find 
a spring or a creek when we needed 
water. 

These merits were balanced by his 
constant ranting and by a too heroic 
unconcern about what he ate. We car- 
ried a bag of ground corn each, and 
when he could get it, a pouch full of 
jerked venison or beef. Many times we 
ate at a cabin, but often moon or night 
found us far from dwellings. At such 
times, Alexander insisted on pushing 
straight on and chewing alternate mouth- 
fuls of jerked meat and ground corn as 
he went. My insistence on stopping to 
make a fire, mix water with the meal 
and bake flat cakes before the fire 
seemed to him a sign of effeminacy. 


“Tricks like these may do for Phila- 
delphia,” he told me reproachfully, “but 
such weak yielding to the demands of 
the carnal nature is not fitting here. Ah, 
man, when the time for fighting comes, 
you will see an army take nothing but 
a bag of corn andof salt and ride farther 
and fight harder than your pampered 
soldiery. We raise that kind of men 
here in the back country.” 

Several days later we swung back to 
the main road again, partly because Al- 
exander was sure that all trouble had 


blown over and 
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sure of a_ better 


crossing of the 
Shenandoah. It was 
easy to see that 
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If you cut a strip of rubber from a 


“U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon boot or overshoe— 
you’d find it would stretch more than 
5 times its length! This rubber stays 
flexible and waterproof—long after ordi- 
nary rubber would be cracked or broken 














O MATTER WHAT THE JOB— 

no matter what the weather—you 
can always depend on “U.S.” Blue Ribbon 
boots and overshoes! 


Hard wear—rough treatment—is just 
what they’re built to stand. And they’ve 
got all the flexibility and comfort you 
could ask for. 


Every pair is made with thick oversize 
soles—tough as an automobile tire. 
Rubber so live and elastic it will stretch 
five times its length goes into the uppers. 
This kind of rubber won’t crack or break 
under the strain of constant bending 
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"Blue Ribbo 


BOOTS: WALRUS « ARCTICS - RUBBERS 


and wrinkling—a test of real quality! 


Anchored in the wall of every ‘‘ U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon boot or overshoe is layer 
on layer of tough fabric and rubber rein- 
forcements—the strongest ever used. 


Seventy-five years’ experience in mak- 
ing waterproof footwear is back of “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon boots and overshoes. Every 
pair is built by master workmen—and 
built right. They fit better, look better 
and wear better. 


Get a pair and notice the difference! 


United States Rubber Company 














strain them - 
a thousand times a day | 


“US! Blue Ribbon Boots are brutes for wear ! 









All‘‘U. S.”’ Blue Ribbon 
boots have sturdy gray 
soles. The uppers come 
in either red or black— 
knee to hip lengths. 
Look for the ‘“‘U. §.’* 
trade-markand the Blue 
Ribbon on every one, 


The “U.S.” Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips right on over your shoes. Its 
smooth rubber surface washes clean 
like a boot. Made either red or black 
—4 or 5 buckles. 
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Greatest Year 


million 
cars in 1925 


Never before has any manufacturer of gear-shift 
automobiles even approached Chevrolet’s total 
production this year of over a half-million cars. 
Chevroletistheworld’slargestbuilderofcarswith 
modern 3-speed transmission—a position won 
and being held by providing quality at low cost. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN Touring - 
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Division of General Motors Corporation 
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December 19, 1925 


The Road to Carolina 


(Continued from page 10) 
the easiest part of the journey down the 
valley was over. Ahead hills were ris- 
ing, and the rough country on each side 
pressed down closer to narrow the valley. 

“Augusta Court House,” Alexander said. 
“Here is where you must make up your 
mind, lad. Will you go east or west? 
If you are for the Greenbrier country 
and the new mountain settlements, the 
west road is the road to take. If you 
are still for Carolina, then it is on south 
to the Roanoke and east through the 
gap.” 

As we came into the town, Alexander 
pointed out “Fort Lewis,” a stout stone 
house John Lewis had put up years ago 
and which had served to beat off In- 
dian attacks in many a raid. 

We found a welcome of a sort. I 
noticed, though, that there was a certain 
pitying condescension in the attitude of 
those that spoke to Alexander. Even 
the good man who gave us dinner took 
me aside after the meal. 

“You are traveling far with him?” 

I said that was as Alexander pleased. 

“Yell gang your ain gait, lad, if 
you're wise,” he told me, earnestly. “AI- 
exander’s a good man and at times a 
mighty wrestler in prayer, but a bit daft 
all the same.” 

I found another with the same view 
shortly after. A tall man, with a cape 
over his shoulders, came striding across 
the street to hail Alexander. 

“You'll be jailed yet, my friend,” said 
he, “if you don’t be more careful. There 
was a fellow through here not two days 
ago, wanting to send you to the whip- 
ping post, or have you hanged or some 
such matter. You can’t beat the King 
and his governors all by yourself, you 
know.” 

Alexander seemed to be pondering 
over this as we went out of town. Eight 
miles owt we came to an old stone church 
and here he sat down, not to rest so 
much as to talk. 

II 


H® HAD a good deal to say about the 
church at first, how it was built in 
1740, and served for a meeting house 
and a fort for all good Presbyterians 
thereafter. It might be used for a fort 
again. 

All this was told with the air of a 
man who is really thinking about some- 
thing else. He had sat and talked for 
half an hour and I had listened with 
growing impatience when suddenly he 
got up and held out his hand to me. 

“May your road be good,” said he, 
“and now goodbye to you.” 

“The Lord sent spies into the land of 
Canaan before the chosen people enter- 
ed,” he explained. “It has come to me 
that I am to go down along the Clinch 
and Holston and spy out new lands for 
the oppressed in North Carolina. Tell 
James Hunter that when you see him.” 

With that he set off ,and I let him go 
without any word. His reference to 
James Hunter had stunned me. Neither 
to Alexander nor to any one else had 
I told the name of the man I sought. 


The weather was bad for awhile 
but cleared finally, and I was strid- 
ing along, trying to pick out land- 


marks that would tell me where I was, 
when a traveler came out of a side road 
and fell in step with me. He was a rangy 
fellow with a sardonic eye, and a long 
nose that wrinkled like a pointer’s when 
he showed interest. 

I told him I was going to North Caro- 
lina. 

“By whiskers, you’re just about there,” 
he commented. “Lift your feet high, 
son, or you'll stumble over the line. See 
yonder ?” 

He pointed to where a knob-like hill 
lifted itself over to the southeast. 
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It seemed very near, but he told me 
there was plenty of tramping ahead for 
me. Depending on where I wanted to 
go, of course. If I was going down to 
court at Hillsboro, then straight ahead 
and bear to the east after I crossed the 
Dan. Though from what he heard, court 
wasn't holding regular, not since the 
back country folks had run Slippery Dick 
Henderson out. But if I was going 
somewhere else— 

I told him I was bound for Betharaba. 


“Oh, the Dutch fort. Well, then, you'll 
have to swing back west a bit. Good 
place to go, these times. No trouble there, 
plent¥ to eat, no fighting. If I had any 
sense, I’d go there myself and get con- 
verted till the fuss is over.” 

The Moravians, according to him, were 
good business men, had more money than 
anybody else and held on to it. No fight- 
ers, though, didn’t believe in it. 

“They're loyal though,” announced my 
companion provocatively and squinted 
into my face. 

“Loyal to whom?” I asked in as neu- 
tral a tone as I could muster. 

“Why to his high and mighty excel- 
lency, Governor Tryon. He was out 
here a year or so ago and they blamed 
near kissed him to death. And they won’t 
have a thing to do with those dirty vil- 
lains, the Regulators.” 

The tone of these remarks established 
my companion’s party. I grinned at him. 

I pressed him to tell me more about 
the situation. He had much the same 
story I had heard from Alexander, but 
added that the struggle had gone on for 
years now and this meant the end of it. 
Either the governor would knuckle down, 
or the back country folks would move. 


He went on to tell of Fanning, a 
young adventurer from New England 
who had come down to make money out 
of office-holding in the new counties and 
had done it. Fanning, I had gathered, 
was worse hated than the governor. 

“Howell hit it off in his song. Listen 
to this.” My friend broke into a nearly 
tuneless song and brought his feet dowp 
hard to keep time. 

“When Fanning first to Orange came, 

He looked both pale and wan, 


An old patched coat upon his back, 
An old mare he rode on. 


“Both man and mare wa’nt worth five 
pounds, 
As I’ve been often told; 
But by his civil robberies, 
He’s laced his coat with gold.” 

The song helped us to swing along for 
the next two days, when we crossed the 
Dan River, and were really, so my com- 
panion Haddock told me, in North Caro- 


lina. 
Ill 

“ road you want is on half a mile 

or so,” he told me that afternoon 
as the sun was getting low. “Better stop 
over here with Jim Butler. He'll feed vou 
and me both, even though you are think- 
ing about turning Moravian.” 

Butler’s place was no different from 
any of the hundred I had passed on the 
road. The back country seemed all of 
one piece, unlike the coast where Virgin- 
ia, and Pennsylvania and New York 
seemed like different countries. Here 
was the usual log cabin, with a shake 
roof held in place by poles, a chimney 
of sticks and clay, and half a dozen 
dogs and almost as many children com- 
ing to meet us. 

After supper the children went scramb- 
ling up the ladder to the loft and to bed. 
Mrs. Butler followed. I put a blanket 
down before the fire and dozed, while the 
two men went on talking in low voices. 

A sudden barking of dogs awakened 
me. There was a shout outside. Had- 
dock slid over and grabbed his rifle. But- 
ler ran to the door and dropped the bar 
across it. 


“Come on out Jim Butler,” came the 
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Hunters — Farmers— Woods- 
men — Surveyors — Stockmen 
and all other outdoor men 
are urged to examine this 
fine quality wear - resisting 
boot. Pull and_ twist and 
crumple the leather, then 
watch it resume its smooth 
buckskin like appearance 


Free-! 


Send your name and 
address, and we will 
mail you a watch-fob 
size sample of Hardy- 
Hide leather and give 
you the name of your 


toe, the 





LION 


nearest LION BRAND 
shoe dealer. Address 
Desk H-6. 











Who wanta boot that 
. is stout, weather-proof 
w and comfortable 


16 INCH LACE 
ARMY OFFICER STYLE 


Our special tanned Hardy-Hide leather 
is at its best in this fine Army Officer’s 
style, 16 inch boot. 


Notice the soft tipless 
snug-top buckle strap and the 


sturdy sole that stands the hardest kind of 
punishment. 
BRAND Hardy-Hide 
comes to good honest quality and comfort- 
able service. 


No other boot can beat this 
when it 


Ask to see this boot. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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WOOD SHINGLES ag wt —_ wend eitnains, sere Mr. 
. P. Artley. “* 8 set fire tomy 
WILL BURN wood me a Roof. My house burned 
and I lost all I hadin the ; ly new house 
has an “‘Everwear”’ Stee! Roof. It can’t catch fire.’’ 
“EVERWEAR’’ ROOFING | ‘‘Just the Roofing I have been 
CAN'T BURN looking for.’’ ou ~will say 
—— swhen you Bee thisthick , Strong 
Roofing—then you will understand why it has such 
a reputation for lasting. Send for sample. 
COSTS LESS THAN| We sell DIRECT FROM OUR BIG ROOF. 
WOOD SHINGLES | ING FACTORY—T0 YOU. So our roofin 
——————— costs you less than most w 
shingles. Send for free samples—today—and see 
the NEW LOCK ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS ARE COVERED. 
SA We have cut down the price on all kinds 
4 i of me Corrugated an i 
Galvanized Roofing and Stee] Shingles, 
Asphalt Shingles and Roll Roofing. But Steel is 




















costing more--next month prices may be higher. 
Now is the time to get your Roofing--while prices 
are down to reek bottom. 

SEND FOR | OUR NEW BUILDING BOOK tells all about 
FREE BOOK | Roofing and Siding and gives valuabie 
———— building information, rite today for 
your free copy. 

WRITE FOR We pee fast sbout enough roofing 
FREE SAMPLES | to. fill orders, at our special cut 
———— prices, for the next 30 days—then 
we may have to raise our prices. Send teday for big 
free samples—roofing book and special cut prices. We sell 
you one square or 1,000 
wholesale factory price. Get guaranteed, fireproof roof- 
ing direct from the , freight paid. And nave in your 


own pocket the profits others would get. 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Company 
Dept. P., Raleigh, W. C. 
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large salaries and offers rapid 
advancement if the worker is ef- 
ficiently trained. For 25 years the 
KING’S schools have been train- 
ing and sending to attractive of- 
fice positions young men and 
young women of the South. 

Let us train you for a better 
position. Enroll any time. 


Send for Catalog F. 


Pah “ollege 


E. L. LAYFIELD, Pres., 
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acute rheumatism 


Suffered for geare wi! 


HAD RAEUMATISM 
FOR YEARS — 
FOUND HELP AT LAST 


Tells how simple home 
treatment brought relief 


Thousands of rheumatic sufferers who 
have tried ey after remedy in 
vain, report that they have got quick, 
complete relief from a very simple 
home treatment. 

“T have suffered with acute rheu- 
matism for years,’”’ writes a man from 
Winchester, N. H. ‘After having 
tried various remedies, Sloan’s Lini- 
ment was recommended to me, and it 
stopped the pain. I am quite old— 
past sixty years.” 

A little Sloan’s patted on lightly— 
and a healing tide of fresh, germ-de- 
stroying blood is sent tingling through 
pain-ridden tissues. No rubbing! The 
medicine itself does the work. 

Soon the swelling and inflammation 
go down. The aching stops. Almost 
suddenly you find yourself really free 
from pain, really comfortable at last. 
Get a bottle today and have it on 
hand. All druggists—35 cents, 

























Chapped Hands & 
Cracked Knuckles 


Rub “Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly 
on your hands before working in 
the cold or wet and you'll avoid 
chapped hands and cracked 
knuckles, For cuts, burns, bumps, 
bruises and sores or skin troubles, 
apply “Vaseline” Jelly liberally. 
Always safe, hing and healing 
Look for the trade-mark ‘‘Vaseline”’ 
on every package. It is your protection. 


Chesebrough Mf; fg. Company 
State Street ‘Cons’ New York 


aseline 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
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Rates CATALOG FREE 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, December 21—One farm 
woman found that she walked three 
fourths of a mile while baking a pie, be- 
cause she didn’t have her kitchen properly 
arranged and equip- 
ped. Could there be 
a finer Christmas 
present for Mother 
than some needed 
kitchen convenience? 
Tuesday, D ec e m- 
ber 22,—Take all the 
children for a day in 
the woods to gather 
Christmas greens but 
be careful not to 
destroy more of the precious growing 
things than you need. 

Wednesday, December 23.—Some jars 
of homemade preserves or a pretty bas- 
ket of fine fruit are splendid for the last 
minute gift. 

Thursday, December 24.—The Christ- 
mas tree will seem a marvel of beauty 
to the children 
without dangerous 
candles. Use tiny 
colored bulbs if 
you have electric- 
ity; if not, depend 
upon tinsel for 
glitter and light. 





MBS. HUTT 


Friday, December 
25, — Christmas 
Day! May every 
member of The 
Progressive Farm- 
er family have a 
happy, happy 
Christmas. 

Saturday, Decem- 
ber 26.—Why not 
put away a few of 
the old toys to 
bring out some 
rainy day when the 
youngsters have 
tired of the new? 


Sunday, Decem- 
ber 27.—Is_ there 
still some turkey 
left? Try cooking 
it by the following 
recipe for supper 
tonight : 


Make a sauce of 2 
tablespoons butter, 3 
tablespoons flour, 1 
cup cream, | teaspoon 
salt, %4 teaspoon cel- 
ery salt and % tea- 
spoon pepper. Add 1 cup cold cooked turkey 
cut in thin strips, % cup cooked spaghetti. 
Fill small buttered dishes with mixture, sprin- 
kle with % cup grated cheese and %4 cup 
buttered cracker or bread crumbs, and bake 
until crumbs are brown. 


Christmas Greetings to You 


HRISTMAS, Merry Christmas. Oh 

a very, very merry Christmas. Each 
editor and every other person on the staff 
of The Progressive Farmer sends sin- 
cere greetings and good wishes to you, 
aflame with the light of joy and glad- 
ness and as to yourself, may the 
spirit of Christmas be within your 
heart. 


And what is the spirit of Christmas to 
you and to me? Why, it is the spirit of 
giving joy to others because God has 
given much to us. It is in each doing 
his part to give peace on earth, good 
will to men. It is in having all kind 
thoughts and good wishes for Christ- 
mas and the coming year. It is in being 
sober and loving and tolerant, and in 
being as it were, a ship of good fortune 
with a full cargo of Christmas happi- 
ness, for all who come in contact with 
us. 

I’m going to analyze Christmas cheer. 
It is a little prosaic to do it perhaps but 
just as the great world is made of little 
grains of sand and tiny drops of water 
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A succulent bird is the turkey, 
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and tiny deeds of self control. Let us 
consider a few. 

1. Absolute freedom from strong drink. To 
indulge at such a time is particularly selfish 
and cruel. 

2. To utter not one word of reproof or un- 
kind criticism even in merriment or teasing. 

3. To show each member of the family your 
love for her or him. 

4. To be kind. 

5. To be hospitable. 

6. To be generous. 

7. To be thoughtful of other’s likes and 
comforts. 

8.°To enjoy the day with the family. There 
are other days to kill God’s dumb creatures. 

9. To let all pleasures include those around 
you. 

10. To forget ancient grudges. 

11. To give the cows, cats, dogs and ducks, 
horses and hogs an extra meal and a clean 
warm bed. 

12. To remember the wonderful reason for 
Christmas, God's gift to us. 

Let's Give a Gift-—What do you think 
about giving the home a gift? The best 
one I know is reading matter. Of course 





there are homes where a radio, a tele- 
phone, a few good bed springs or some 
music would be better because it may 
have books and papers, but I speak gen- 
erally. Usually a farm home that has 
plenty of reading matter of interest to 
every member of the family is a con- 
tented and united family. 


You will want at least one farm paper, 
a newspaper, a woman’s magazine, a 
boy’s paper (if there be boys) a girl's 
(if there be girls) and a child’s publi- 
cation according to the age and tendency 
of the little ones. 

The farm paper you choose should 
give you facts, not fancies. It is a source 
of education to you and the children, not 
entertainment alone. 

The newspaper you take should be fair, 
true, generous, reverent and free from 
descriptions of detaiis of crime. There 
are plenty of papers that do not intro- 
duce children to wholesale ignominy and 
crime. Petty, sentimental gossip too, is 
to be deplored in papers, interesting as 
it may be. Feed the young on it in 
reading and later they will thrive upon 
it in local affairs. 

Personal Gifts—Of course you will 
give each member of the family a gift. 
I am not going to propose a long list of 
them. A string of beads, a very pretty 
dress, a scarf, something for the dresser 
will please any woman. A pair of gloves, 
tie, a_ good knife or perhaps a musical 


with stuffing and gravy and such; 
And Christmas without such a feast bird, well, Christmas without it ain’t much. 


instrument will rejoice the heart of al- 
most every man, young or old. 

For the Community—But when one 
lives in a neighborhood, it is after all, 
one’s self that one must give. The man 
who carouses at Christmas time gives 
his worst self; the man who gets up a 
neighborhood entertainment gives his 
best. If he does something for the bet- 
terment of the school or the church or 
the poor he gives to the community. But 
he who helps to give to the whole com- 
munity a Christmas tree gives that good 
cheer which is the true meaning of the 
Christmas spirit. 

And so again 

“As in ye olden Christmas days 
When the watchman rang his bell 


May we, like him, shout gaily, 
‘Merry Christmas! All is well.’” 


The Turkey 


N THIS page is Mother Makes Ready 

Our Holiday Bird. It is a sweet, 
homey picture, so suppose we add ‘to it 
for those young people, who do not 
know how to make 
that turkey the 
tasty succulent 
feast it should be. 

Suppose we pick 
just one or two 
tiny flaws first and 
go on with our 
happier tale. First, 
a good thick news- 
paper under that 
turkey would in- 
sure cleanliness 
and save much 
scouring of that 
table later. Do you 
not think so? 

Then secondly, 
the bird is cut all 
wrong for ultimate 
beauty. That slit 
should never be in 
the turkey’s neck. 
The skin should 
be shoved far back 
on the neck, the 
neck cut off close, 
and put to stew 
with giblets for 
gravy. The crop 
should be pulled 
out, the neck hole 
well washed and 
the space filled 
with stuffing. 

Neither should 
there be a straight slit up the bottom. 
The vent should be removed, then 
a split made on each side of it to 
the legs. This allows a circular flap 
to be raised to take out the contents. 
This cut can be sewed so as to be scarce- 
ly visible. 

To sew the slit and turned-in neck 
skin, a small white string and big darn- 
ing needle are better than a thread as it 
does not cut through so easily. 

Gravy.—Boys and girls like plenty of gravy 
so why not make it good and in abundance? 
Boil the heart, liver, gizzard and neck in a 
quart of salted water, letting them simmer 
until the gizzard is tender; cut giblets; sep- 
arate the flesh from the neck bones and re- 
turn to the water. When the turkey has 
been removed from the pan rub flour into 
the fat in the pan in proportion of a quarter of 
a cup to a finished pint of gravy. Add chop- 
ped giblets and water in which they were 
cooked. Stir well. Serve hot. 


My Happiest Christmas 
(First Prize Letter) 

HAD my happiest Christmas during 

my second term as a country school 
teacher, with 28 or 30 children between 
the ages of eight to 17 years in my 
classes, 

On the day before Christmas the 
young men of the community brought in 
and put up a large cedar tree which the 
girls helped to dress. My! My! The 
presents which were brought! We spent 
the aibernoen putting on presents, eat- 
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ing fruits, nuts and candies and having 
a general good time. 
Then in the evening 
and horses brought 
grandparents, and brothers and sisters 
to hear the fine program, which the 
school children rendered, and to see the 
beautiful and receive presents. 


wagons, buggies 
fathers, mothers, 


tree 
The greatest of pleasures was to 
see the happy faces of my school chil- 
dren as they accepted their gifts. The 
house was crowded but every one was 
quiet and happy. Every one went home 
to come back to the school house at 10 
a. m. Christmas day and all spent the 
morning together in religious worship 
before a big box dinner at twelve o'clock. 
The proceeds (which were about $75) 
were sent to orphan homes, being di- 
vided equally between the different de- 
nominations in our community. 
MRS. W. E. LOVELESS. 


my 


Suggestions for Two Home- 
Grown Christmas Dinners 


“Ged has two dwellings: One in Heaven, 
and the other in a grateful heart.” 
FIRST DINNER 


Fruit Cup—Diced Apple, Pear and Celery, 
with Grape Juice 
Roast Turkey, Walnut Dressing, Apple Sauce 
Mashed [Irish Potatoes 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Snaps Turnips 
Tomato (canned whole) 
Pecan and Sweet Pepper Salad, French 
Dressing 
Apple Pie Caffee 
Mints made hy the children 


“He eijeys much whe is thankful for lit- 
tle—a grateful mind is beth a great and a 
happy mind.” 

SECOND DINNER 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
Baked Ham with Cider Sauce 
Jellied Apples Oyster Plant 
Mashed Irish Patatoes 
Creamed Onions 
Lettuce, Apple and Pimento Salad 
Peach Ice Cream Hot Pumpkin Pie 
Pep Corn Balls 


To Roast the Turkey.—Rub the outside of 
the turkey with salt, pepper, and then dredge 
with flour. Lay oan the rack of the dripping 
pan, and set in a hot oven for a few min- 
utes until it begins to color. Then reduce 
the heat, adding a cupful of hot water to 
the pan. Protect the breast with a sheet of 
oiled paper, changing as it becomes charred. 
Baste frequently. It will take about two 
hours te roast an eight pound turkey im a 
moderate over. To test whether it is done 
or not, pierce the thigh with a small fork. 
If it appears ready to cleave from the body, 
it is tender and done. Take up carefully and 
lay on a hot platter while the gravy is be- 
ing made. If there seems too much fat in 


ts 


the dripping pan, turn off all but about two 
tablespoonfuls. Add two tablespoonfuls of 
dry flour to this remaining fat, stir until 
blended, scraping down all the brown glaze 
in the pan. Now add enough hot water to 
make the consistency required. If you have 
cooked the giblets and they are to be chop- 
ped and added to the gravy, you can 
the water in which they cooked 
Add the 
to season 
dressing, 


chopped 


use 
were to 


make the gravy chopped 
vith salt amd pepper 
fer the giblets in the 
be cooked the day before, 
mixed with the stuffing. 

The Turkey Dressing.—Crumb fine 2 quarts 
bread. Season with 2 tablespoons 
of salt, 1 teaspoon pepper, Z tablespoons each 
powdered summer savory and minced pars- 
ley and 1 of powdered sage. Rub I cup but- 
ter through the crumbs, then fill the cavity 
an@ sew up.. This dressing becomes suffi- 
ciently moist with the juices of the turkey 
while roasting. 

Browned Sweet Potatoes.—Boil until near- 
ly tender. Pour off the water and stand the 
uncovered kettle on the back of the range 
to steam. When ready to brown, peel and 
cut in lengthwise slices. For a pint of sliced 
potatoes, put 2 tablespoons butter in a fry- 
ing pan. When very hot, lay the potatoes 
in, sprinkle 2 tablespoons light brown sugar 
ever them, pour 2 tablespoons vinegar over 
lightly and cook until brown. 

Cranberry Jelly.—Pick over and wash 4 
cups of cranberries. Put in a stewpan with 
1 cup boiling water and boil 2 minutes. 
Rub through a sieve, add Z cups of sugar, 
and cook 5 minutes. Turn into 2 mold* or 


they should 


fine 


of stale 


Poor Man’s Plum —Werk ta a 
cream % cup beef dripping, clarified, amd a 
heaping tablespeom butter, adding a scant 
eup dark brown sugar, the same of molasses, 
I teaspoon ground cinnamon, % grated nut- 
meg, 1 saltspoonm powdered allspice and 1 
tablespoon cocoa (this latter imgredient giv- 
ing the pudding a rich dark color, although 
the flavor is rot noticed). Mix well and then 
stir in 1 cup sour cream in which has been 
dissolved. 1 texspoon soda, adding sufficient 
sifted flour to form a rather stiff batter; 
again beat well amd mix % cup chopped and 
seeded raisins, 4 cup currants, and 4 pound 
shredded citron, flouring them lightly Turn 
into a greased pudding mold and steam slow- 
ly for abeut 2 hours. This pudding is equal- 
ly good reheated. 

Cranberry Tarts.—Cover the autside af 
small pattypans with puff paste, and bake 
im a moderately quick oven until light; lift 
them from the pattypans, and you will have 
eup or pattypan shells; stand them away 
until wanted. Put 1 quart cranberries with 
a pound of sugar im a baking dish and bake 
until clear. At serving time fill the cran- 
berries into the patty shells, dust with pow- 
dered sugar, and bake sufficiently long to 
make them hot and to glaze the top. 


Ginger Sherbet.—Put 6 ounces of dry pre- 
served ginger through the meat grinder. 
Boil 1 quart of water with I pound of sugar 
for 5 minutes, take from the fire, add the 
ground ginger and the juice of 3 lemons, and 
stand aside until very cold. Freeze until 
the consistency of ice cream, turning very 
rapidly toward the end. This will serve 
eight persons. 














2441—Smart Style Suitable for Stout Fig- 
ures.—Cut in sizes %, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 46 inches bust measure. Size 
% requires 3% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. 
2302—Junior Frock.—Cut in sizes 6, 3, and 
10 years. Size 8 requires 2 yards 
of %- or #-inch material with 2% 
yards of 2-inch ribbon. ‘ 
207—New Style—Cut in sizes 16 years, 
Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
er coin (coin preferred). 


rihiec esi Satie sees 





Our Pattern Department 





Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your mame and address plainly on your order sheet, 
being ‘sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afternoon, 
and evening wear during the winter. It contains 
dressmaking lessons. Send 15 cents now for ae copy. Address 
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36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 3% yards af 
40-inch material and % yard of 32- 
inch contrasting. 

7%08—Dress With Pleated Inset.—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 2% yards of #-inch material 
with % yard of 27-inch contrasting. 
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Can a steer make gains as cheaply on 
one pound of protein as on three pounds 
per day? Will a dairy cow return as 
much profit over feed cost on a 10 per 
cent protein ration as she will on a ration 
20 per cent protein? Experience an- 
swers “NO.” 


Iilinois Experiment Station, Bulletin 
No. 159, says that cows on corn silage, 
timothy hay, clover hay and ground corn 
required 71.9 ths. digestible nutrients to 
produce 100 ths. milk. When Corn Gluten Feed was 
added they needed only 54.5 fhs. digestible nutrients 
to make 100 tbs. milk. 


You need protein to balance your corn, oats and 
roughage. The purest and safest is the protein of 
corn as supplied to Corn Gluten Feed. A single ton 
gives you the protein equivalent of nearly three tons 
of whole corn. 


You get your protein “variety” im alfalfa, clover 
and other leguminous roughages. So when you feed 
your grain and roughage, balanced with Corn Gluten 
Feed, you get both variety and balance. Your ani- 
mals will prove it to you. 

Tell us what kind of stock you are feeding and 
what home grown feeds you are giving them. We 
will go into the matter in a sensible way and suggest 
a ration that will make you more money. 


But whether you write to us or not, you should 
feed Corn Gluten Feed—for safety—for economy— 
for larger profits. You can buy Corn Gluten Feed 
from your feed dealer or any manufacturer. 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 


Feed Research Department 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Director 


208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Tul. 
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Extra quarts 
from every cow 
by stopping 
feed waste 


FTER the change from pasturage to 
the heavier, drier winter feeds four 
cows out of five fail to fully digest 

and assimilate all of the milk-making 
values in the food they consume. 

You can stop this waste and add extra 
quarts daily to the production of your 
cows by giving them the aid of Kow-Kare 
in their regular diet. This all-medicine 
invigorator has a wonderful stimulatin 
ot tainew effect on the entire set o 
milk-making organs. Kow Kare rescues 
many feed dollars that otherwise wo 
be wasted. 

Do not confuse Kow-Kare with highly 
stimulating concentrates and_ so-called 
stock feeds. It is not a food, and provides 
none of the elements of forced feeding. 
It is a medicine that the average cow's 
system urgently needs to convert nature’s 
foods into a paying volume of 
especially in winter. 

A tablespoonful in the feed at intervals, governed 


by conditions, puts more milk in the pails—and all 
the while it is building sturdy health into your 


aa FREE BOOK 
On Cow Diseases 


For cows “Off Feed” or suffering from such ail- 
ments as Barrenness, Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, 
Scours, Bunches, Milk Fever, etc., Kow-Kare is the 
safe and sure corrective. Used by thousands of 
dairymen for thirty Fs Our free book, “The 
Home Cow Doctor,” filled with dairy information, 
free on request. 

Kow-Kare comes in two sizes, $1.25 and 650— 
at feed dealers, general stores, druggists. Sent by 
mail, postpaid, if your dealer is not supplied. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Dept. 2, Lyndonville, Vt. 
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ROSES 


Roses in every south- 
ern yard is our hobby. 
For nearly 20 years we 
have tested most. of 
the known kinds, dis- 
carding all but those 
described in 
Southern 
Planting Facts 
our new book. These 
pe ' Lane fl give eet 

fi t blooms as long as the season permi 
veashomg Ornamental trees, shrubs, vines, and 
e best fruits for home use are recom- 
for free copy. 

| GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO. 
The largest growers of Citrus Trees in the world 


'e have no agents Y 23-26 








Progressive Farmer Tribe 


Lone Scouts—Boy Scouts of America 





CHRISTMAS 


Christmas is almost here, 
The jolliest time of all the year. 
Christmas comes on the coldest day; 
The wind nearly blows Santy away; 
But down the chimney he always 
comes. 
With a hop and a bound 
He will hunt till every stocking is 
found 
He will fill all and turn with a bound 
Up the chimney he drew, 
And away he flew. 
—George Anderson, Mars Hill, N. C. 











Merry Christmas to All 


AVE you become a Lone Scout yet? 
Ask Dad to give you the membership 
fee as a Christmas present and rush that 
blank to us. 


We can’t promise to get 
your badge and 
Handbook to you 
by Christmas 
Day but we'll do 
our best to have 
it to you by Jan- 
uary 1, so you 
can start the new 
year right. 
Many of our 
tribe members 
have already begun to organize local 
tribes. They're going after their Booster 
buttons at the same time, too. Five or 
more boys may form a local tribe; 20 
points are required for the Booster but- 
ton and title, LSB, and each boy you 
get to join counts one point. Here’s the 
way our membership contest is running: 





North Carolina... 127 Mississippi ...... 53 
heer re GeOrGia cecressces 41 
Alabama .. Tennessee ....... 34 
Arkansas South Carolina .. 25 





Looks as if Texas scouts will have to 
work a little harder if beat North 
Carolina. Let's see what we can do by 
January. If you need more membership 
blanks write us. 

We especially want to hear from any 
boys who sent in their application some- 
time ago and haven't received their Hand- 
book or badge. And we wish every boy 
who is just joining would wrap his money 
very carefully or it will be lost. Send it 
in stamps or by money order. 

Our heartiest and best wishes to all 
our boys for the happiest and merriest 
Christmas you have ever had. 


UNCLE P. F. 


Know Your Council Chief >? 


OW many North Carolina and South 

Carolina scouts know that our nat- 
ional organization has divided the coun- 
try into council districts with some promi- 
nent scout elected by his fellow scouts 
as council chief each year? And how 
many know what council they are in and 
who their council chief is? Well, we're 
going to tell you. Spencer Coleman, 1106 
Horatio St., Tampa, Fla., newly elected 
chief of Council 5 which includes North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida, writes us, “I am certainly pleas- 


ed to learn that The Progressive Farmer, 
a Southern paper, has undertaken to 
form a Lone Scout tribe. During my 
term as council chief, which will not be- 
gin until January 1, I shall push your 
undertaking in every way possible and 
shall be glad to aid you all I can.” 

If our Virginia scouts haven't found 
out by January who their chief is, we'll 
tell you about him too. 


“Boy's Life” Helpful but Not 
Indispensable 


N ALL literature sent out from the 

general Lone Scout headquarters in 
Chicago the Lone Scouts are urged to 
subscribe for Boy's Life, the monthly 
magazine issued by the Boy Scouts of 
America and which also contains some 
matter with reference to Lone Scouts. 
This magazine costs $2 a year, or with 
The Progressive Farmer one year $2.50, 
and any boy who can afford it will cer- 
tainly enjoy it. At the same time it should 
be distinctly undérstood that by joining 
the Lone Scouts of America, Progres- 
sive Farmer Tribe, no boy is obligated 
in any manner whatever to subscribe for 
Boy’s Life. It is not required in any 
way, nor is it expected of anybody ex- 
cept the relatively few who personally 
wish to subscribe. The Progressive 
Farmer itself prints all the Lone Scout 
news and material necessary for mem- 
bers of The Progressive Farmer Tribe. 


Around the Camp Fire 


NDER this head each month, 

we're going to print all the live 
snappy news from our tribe members. 
It’s going to be just what you your- 
selves make it. If you want to cor- 
respond with other boys, send in your 
name, dddress and what you're inter- 
ested in and we'll let all our other 
scouts know about it. 














‘T AM very anxious to get started in 
this great work,” is what Raymond 
Patterson, Fort Mill, S.C., writes us. “I 
am going to a consolidated and a fine 
school and in the ninth grade. I wish to 
correspond with other farm boys who 
are Lone Scouts.” 


John L. Shinek, Weimer, Texas, wants 
to hear from other boys and to know 
what they like to do. He promises to 
answer all letters he receives. “I have 
been wanting to join just such an organi- 
zation as the Lone Scouts. I think it is 
the best thing a boy can do to join it,” 
he also wrote us. 


But talking about boosters, C. F. Staf- 
ford, Rt. 3, Chesterfield, S. C., is going 
to be the leader if he carries out his 
plans. He wrote for 50 membership 
blanks, saying he was “going out to do 
his useful thing each day and get a 
Booster button.” 
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Boys, We Want You as a Lone Scout 


pe RE ere Jesees sees 
In signing my name below this application for 
membership in the Lone Scouts of America, which 
I do with the approval of my parents or guardian, 
I do hereby take the accompanying Pledge, which 
I have read and which I thoroughly understand. 
The fee for joining the Lone Scouts of America 
is 15 cents; there are no dues except a charge 
of 5 cents for the yearly roll call. The member- 
ship fee entitles a boy to a Membership Card 
and a copy of the Lone Scout Handbook, giving 


A Bronze Membership Badge will also be in- 
cluded in the membership outfit if the full mem- 


ONT ct nis hdd idactawehe+assensnaenaness Toh % 
PURTIOOTIEGs 6.0 occ sdccscccteccsesns Colotf.....- 
R. F. D. oF Street.....cccccccccvcccccscvcsecs 


Address: The Progressive Farmer Tribe, Lone Scouts of America 


“IT pledge my allegi- 
ance to my flag and 
the nation for which 
it stands, with liberty 
and justice for all. 
I will ‘do a useful 
thing each day’ and 
be worthy of the 
name Lone Scout.” 


CHECK WHICH YOU WISH 





Membership Alone (15c)...... 


Membership With 
Badge (30c) 
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One 
Spray 


Control 


for Aphis, 
Scale and 


European 
Red Mite 


One thorough delayed dormant 
spray at the ‘‘open bud stage’’ 
with Sunoco Spray Oil will com- 
pletely rid your apple trees of 
Scale, Aphis and European Red 
Mite for the season, without the 
use of expensive nicotine. Fruit 
growers all over the country 
have proved it. 


SUNOC 


SELF-EMULSIFYING 


SPRAY OIL 
97% ACTIVE 


is cheaper, more effective, and 
has greater spreading powers 
than lime-sulphur and nicotine. 
Sunoco Spray Oilis much more 
pleasant to use; does not burn; 
mixes readily in hard and cold 
water. 


Write for free booklet containing 
Spray schedules. 


SUN OIL COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of famous Sunoco Motor Oils & Greases 





























Branches at Baltimore, Jacksonville, 
Tulsa, Dallas, Cincinnati. 
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Grow Paper Shell 


PRODUCTIVE as thick- 
shelled varieties, much 
more profitable, and easily 
the leader among horti- 
cultural products adapted 
to South and Southwest. 
May be planted any time 
in winter—the earlier the 
better. We carry all 
leading varieties, guaran- 
teed stock. 

Get our new, free 
illustrated eataleg 
Shows our extensive line 
of oranges, grapefruit, 
pears, grapes, figs, roses 

and ornamentals. 


Summit Nurseries 


\ Monticello — Florida j 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Write Dept 115 
For Catalog and free 
booklet on 
“Butter Milk Making” 

We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 
12 Doz. Size 75c each 
{gPe se Beak 
ee 2 ui 50c each 
(Plus Parcel Post) 


DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


SEEDS THAT SUCCEED 


Direct from the Nation’s Capitol. Send for our Bis 

Catalog reproduced in colors, one of the wonder sights 

of Washington and full of Garden information. Now 
ready. Absolutely free. 

Send 10c and we will include 1 pkt. 
each:—DWARF MIXED NASTURTIUMS, 
FEATHERBLOOM ASTERS, GIANT 
FLOWERED ZINNIAS, SCARLET 
GLOBE RADISH, LONG LOST LET- 
TUCE, BOLGIANO TOMATO. 
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Live Virginia Farm News 


pee farmers are now thinking 
of the Christmas season which is al- 
ways a time for joy and happiness. On 
most farms the entire week following 
Christmas is a holiday and only the nec- 
essary routine work is done. There are 
many preparations to be made in order 
that Christmas week may be enjoyed 
withovt care and worry, so the 10 days 
immediately preceding the holidays are 
always very active ones. 

* * * 

Curles Neck Farm, near Richmond, 
showing Duroc Jerseys for the first time 
at the National Swine Show, held at 
Peoria, Illinois, won places in practically 
every class in which they were «shown. 
Its greatest achievement was the winning 
of the reserve grand championship with 
the senior yearling sow “Curles May- 
flower.” The success of this farm proves 
that it is possible to raise uniform and 
popular types of hogs in this state which 
compare most favorably with the best 
produced in other parts of the country. 

* * * 


The Virginia State Corn and Grain 
Show will be held in Petersburg Janu- 
ary 28 to 29 in connection with the an- 
nual convention of the Virginia Crop 
Improvement Association. This show in- 
cludes the interstate utility and ordinary 
corn classes, also small grains, cowpeas, 
soybeans, and cotton seed exhibits. No 
entrance fee is cherged for exhibits 
which are open to any farmer in the 
State of Virginia. 

x~ * * 

Mr. J. W. O’Byrne, forestry special- 
ist of the Extension Division, says that 
it is poor economy to mix trees and live- 
stock, which is the result when the woods 
are used for pastures. He advises Vir- 
ginia farmers to give their woods better 
attention and thereby increase their farm 
income from the sale of forest products. 
There is great need for extension work 
in forestry as approximately 43 per cent 
of Virginia farm lands are in woods and 
a considerable portion of the farm in- 
come is derived from the sale of lum- 
ber, pulp wood, railroad ties, and tan 
bark. According to the latest census, the 
forest products produced from farms in 
Virginia were valued at approximately 
$26,000,000, giving this state second rank 
in the entire country. 

* * * 

Miss Agnes Mason of the Baskersville 
4-H Club was awarded the scholarship 
offered by the Northwestern Yeast Com- 
pany tothe Boys’ and Girls’ Club Congress 
which was held in Chicago from Novem- 
ber 29 to December 5. Because of her 
winning in the various state fairs in 
Virginia she has been declared “the 
champion 4-H bread club winner in Vir- 
ginia.” She is also a member of the poul- 
try and cooking clubs. 

* * * 

The tobacco markets have been exceed- 
ingly busy handling the Virginia tobacco 
crop. Sales have been very heavy all 
fall on the open market and the Tobacco 
Growers’ Cooperative Association reports 
heavy receipts at its receiving stations. 
The quality of the bright crop is rather 
poor. Therefore the average prices are 
much lower than usual. The dark crop 
has turned out to be better than had been 
expected, and is bringing excellent 
Prices. 

** * 

At arecent meeting in Danville approx- 
imately 600 growers of bright tobacco 
met to discuss plans for continuing the 
Tobacco Growers’ Association. The meet- 
ing was very enthusiastic and resolutions 
Were passed urging the signing of new 
contracts for another five-year period. 
(Considerable progress has already been 
ade with the attempt to secure new 
signers in the dark section of Virginia 
where the new contract calls for 75 per 
cent of the dark production being signed 
up before the contract is binding. 
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HATEVER your plans are for 1926 you will 

realize them more easily if you have more 
power. A tractor to plow more acres deeper and 
quicker. A truck to save hauling time and go where 
prices are better. 


Power is cheap and easy to get. The “Standard” 
power line goes past your front gate. ‘‘Standard”’ 
Gasoline and “‘Standard’’ Motor Oils can help you 
make 1926 a bigger, better, pleasanter year. You 
supply the plans, we will supply the power. 


‘**Experienced’”’ Help 


The Standard Oil Company (N. J.) has fifty-five years’ experience in 
the refining of oil. One result is a line of petroleum products for farm 
use that help to do every job on the farm quicker, easier and better. 
You are undoubtedly familiar with some of our products. You will 
find comfort, leisure or profit‘in using all of them. Besides “Standard” 
gasoline and motor oils it will pay you to use such “experienced” farm 
help as ‘‘Standard” kerosene, incubator oil, axle grease, separator oil, 
harness oil, household oil and many others equally good. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY ( New Jersey) 
Baltimore, Maryland 


“STANDARD” 
GASOLINE 


A RESULT OF 55 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN REFINING 
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50 TONS GREEN and 
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Slates 
Tobacco Seed 
Pay Best 
~~ . 





Don’t risk the profits om your next Tobacco crop 
by planting seed of doubtful quality. ¢ small- 
est cost of growing a crop is the cost of good 
Approximately 7c per acre. And nothing pays as 
well as using bred up, pedigreed seed. 

For nearly sixty years Tobacco Seed_have been 
a constant study with us on our Hyco Farm. Our 
life work has been bi better straing that 
will make more money for Dianter. 


And Now Slate’s Chemically 


Treated Seed 


This new discovery for seed 
all danger of seed Zaring “Wild 
moved. That the 
there will be no loss from “‘ 

Mailed Free—Our 1926 Catalog 


which tells in detail about our discovery in treat- 
ing seed and when to plant them. 


SLATE SEED COMPANY, 
Box 149, South Boston, Va. 


| Write Slate Seed Co. 
| for —— copy 
°o 


* 
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| PLOW SHAPES 


Save 14 your 
tillage expense 
Made from special steel 


They wear longer 
Work better 
Cost no more 


Every Genuine 


P. D. F. Shap 


Bears the “EMPIRE” 
| - "Trade Mark 
} Sold by Reliable Dealers Everywhere 


WAAL? 








OD SEEDS 


GROWN FROM SELECT 
STOCK — None Better 


56 years selling good seeds to 
satisfied customers. Prices be- 
low all others. Extra lot free 
in all orders I fill. 

Big free catalog has over 700 
pictures of vegetables and flow- 
ers. Send your and neighbors’ 
addresses. 

R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, IIL. 


Don’t Cut Out 
Tr. 
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will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness geomnesty. Does not blister 
or remove the hair, and horse can be worked. 
_a bottle, deli _ 6 RF ‘am 
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The Progressive Farmer 


With Carolinas-Virginia Folks 


The Divine Drama: A Christ- 


mas Sermon of Rare Beauty 


And suddenly there was with the angel a 
multitude of the heavenly host praising God, 
and saying, Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward men.—St. 
Luke 2:13, 14. 

HE wonderful element in this story 

of the Birth is its perfect simplicity 
and naturalness. It deals with the most 
familiar situations; it introduces only 
the most humble 
figures; it uses only 
the most elementary 
speech! The manger, 
the babe, the mother, 
the shepherds, the 
flocks, the quiet 
night, the few simple 
words ; could the di- 
vine drama have been 
put on a more unpretending stage, com- 
mitted to more unskilled actors, or em- 
ployed speech more common and readily 
understood ? 


There is no selection of the places, per- 
sons, and moments which seem to us 
noble, elect, significant; there is, on 
the contrary, entire disregard of all our 
distinctions of quality and differences of 
degree; life is taken in its most common 
and homely aspects, man in his feeblest 
moment, witnesses in the humblest occu- 
pations, language in its most obvious and 
universal significance. And over all this 
obscurity, homeliness, and commonplace- 
ness behold! the splendor of God shines, 
the manger is forever a place of pil- 
grimage, the helpless child the mightiest 
force known among men, and the shep- 
herds hear voices for whose music the 
great and wise have listened in vain, 
while the veil is rent asunder and the 
earth and the heavens are as one! 

Could any grouping of persons bring 
out more clearly the immense range of 
man’s life and its wonderful possibili- 
ties? There is a child in the mother’s 
arms, a company of shepherds on the 
hillside, and a sudden splendor of angels 
in a quiet night. There is a manger for 
poverty of condition, a babe for the com- 
mon helplessness, the shepherds for the 
drudgery of universal occupations, and 
suddenly in the night which had darken- 
ed the world a thousand unremembered 
times, out of the old familiar sky the 
glory of heavenly faces and the unspeak- 
able melody of angelic voices! So man 
has always lived, even m his rags and 
sin, with the radiance of the sky over 
him; so every cradle has rocked a son 
of God; so every mother has held a 
child of God in her arms; so every com- 
mon duty of common men has been an 
opportunity for heavenly revelation; so 
every night the glory of the invisible 
God has been but thinly veiled from the 
plains where grain ripens on the hillside 
on which the flocks are feeding. The 
miracle is so wonderful and so familiar 
that men never yet have really believed 
that it has been wrought. 

A few in every generation have seen 
the splendor of this divine drama; many 
have hoped and said that they believed; 
but the great mass of men have never yet 
dared to live in the joy and peace which 
must come to those who believe that the 
world is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof. Humanity will not accept its 
divine parentage, because it seems a for- 
tune beyond its deserts; out of sheer 
consciousness of unworthiness, as well as 
out of spiritual dullness of vision, men 
doubt their heavenly origin and destiny. 
There is no more appalling evidence of 
the devastation wrought by evil in the 
soul of man than the fact that he still 
finds the promise of Christ incredible. 

And yet, every twelfth month the 
Christian world gathers round the man- 
ger at Bethlehem and listens in the 
stillness of night to hear the angels’ 
song; and out of the windows in the 
frosty air, it still seems to many for a 
moment, as if there were a glow upon 
the snow and a sudden splendor among 
the stars, Little children, pure in heart, 

ok at the lighted. tree 











E HAVE heard and read many 

a Christmas sermon, but we can- 
not now recall one that we regard as 
more beautiful in thought and ex- 
pression, one that better deserves not 
only to be read now but filed away 
for re-reading every Christmas, than 
the one which our Progressive 
Farmer readers have the privilege of 
reading herewith. The author, Mr. 
W. T. Bost, the gifted Raleigh cor- 
respondent of the Greensboro News, 
is not a licensed preacher, but does 
fill pulpits quite often and quite ac- 
ceptably—and writes a little sermon 
for every Sunday issue of his paper. 








familiar carols. And the little ones 
know that long ago on the plains of 
Bethlehem there came a sudden rush of 
melody down from the silent stars with 
words beautiful and loving, which men 
cannot forget. And these children know 
that the shepherds really saw and heard. 

And their elders, crowded about them, 
are stirred in their hearts. The beauti- 
ful old story is lived again. It has its 
balm for pain and its sweetness for the 
bitterness of life. But when the mor- 
row comes the glory has faded and the 
world is cold, and gray and sad. Men 
do not believe because their hearts do 
not justify a faith so simple, so trans- 
cendent,:so divine. 

But the message of Christmas is that 
there are no common men; there is no 
hopeless drudgery; there is no forsaken 
world whirling through dreary night to 
a night still darker and to dreams more 
awful. The earth is the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof; and every birth is a 
miracle, every manger a holy place, ev- 
ery child a son of the Highest, every 
occupation an education for immortality. 

A divine Father, a divine Son, a di- 
vine world—so ran the meaning of the 
first Christmas day when angels broke 
their silence and declared that heaven 
shines on every birth and that in every 
cradle a child of God sleeps and wakes. 


Such a story is incredible to all save 
the pure in heart. Little children do not 
question it; to them it is natural, his- 
toric, and simple; as much a part of 
their lives as the love of parents and the 
comforts of home. To them the Star of 
Bethlehem is like every other star and 
the wise men travel from afar because 
they are wise, and the angels sing be- 
cause they are always singing. For those 
who stand about these children and watch 
their bright faces the light of the star 
is in their eyes. They are not only the 
custodians of the Christmas story; they 
are its revealers as well. To believe in 
Christmas and the truth which comes 
with it borne on such splendor of com- 
mon things, one needs not to study the 
historic evidence, but to become as a lit- 
tle child in the purity of heart. For the 
Christ in the heart recognizes the Christ 
in the manger. 


Short Courses for Farm Men 
and Women 


N ADDITION to the winter course 

beginning January 6 and the spring 
course beginning March 17, the North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture 
will give: 

1. A 6-day course in Poultry Production, 
beginning January 18. 

2. A 3-day course in Beekeeping, beginning 
January 19. 

3. A 3-day course in Hay Grading, begin- 
ning January 19. 

4. A 3-day course in Cotton Classing, be- 
ginning January 26. 

5. A 3-day course in Soils and Fertilizers, 
beginning February 9. 

There has never been a time when 
farmers were in more need of being 
helped along with experiences of others. 
Necessity forces us to give attention to 
new methods and new crops and better 
methods with old crops. We have wasted 
a lot of time, energy, land, and money 


and. hear -the oby, nog making more direct and mor¢ ae-» and 


curate efforts in accomplishing the ends 
we seek and we have fallen behind be- 
cause we have not prepared ourselves to 
supply the new demands of these ad- 
vanced times. 

The North Carolina College of Agri- 
culture through its many departments is 
offering the institution’s specialists to the 
farmers of the state who attend these 
short courses. Here is an opportunity 
to get new and proved ideas that will 
work profitably for us. Just write a 
post card to Director of Instruction, 
School of Agriculture, State College of 
Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C., and ask for 
full information about these winter 
short courses. 


Presidents Barrett and Stone 
Again Re-Elected 


T= Farmer’s Union evidently believes 

in keeping its officials in constant 
service. Of the national organization 
Charles S. Barrett has just been re-elected 
president for some- 
thing like the twen- 
tieth time, while 
the North Caro- 
lina State Farmers’ 
Union has re-elected 
President R. W. H. 
Stone and Vice- 
President James 
M. Templeton, 
Dr. Templeton 
having been vice- 
president since the organization started and 
Mr. Stone president ever since the retire- 
ment of Dr. H. G. Alexander, first head of 
the state organization. The North Car- 
olina organization, however, maintains its 
own separate existence’and is not affil- 
iated with the National Farmers’ Union. 


In his message to the recent session of 
the State Farmers’ Union in Raleigh, 
President Stone made these special rec- 
ommendations :— 


“I would like to see this convention 
do two things: Pass strong resolutions 
asking all voters who love liberty to 
support a law for protection of the bal- 
lot, and second, better pay for the legis- 
lators. As it now is, the pay of a legis- 
lator is not sufficient for his room and 
board while he is in attendance upon 
the sessions of the legislature. As a 
result, we find that the average farmer 
or other business man cannot afford to 
go to Raleigh and spend 60 days; there- 
fore, he does not offer himself as a can- 
didate and lets some representative of 
some corporation or institution or of 
some private, selfish interest be elected 
to the legislature. What is the result? 


“One tremendous bond issue gets over 
after another has been placed upon your 
shoulders, until now we are about the 
most heavily bonded state in the Union. 
I want to call your attention to the fact 
that 1927 will be the year for a revalua- 
tion of property for taxation purposes. 
Can we stand any more? Gentlemen, we 
as taxpayers, will have to look out for 
these things. Our overhead-expenses are 
constantly increasing. We must do two 
things—find better markets and secure 
government in counties at lower prices. 


“One more thing I would like to see 
this convention do is to appoint a com- 
mittee to write out a questionnaire to 
be submitted to each candidate in the 
elections in North Carolina, demanding 
how each stands on questions pertaining 
to government, especially questioning 
the candidate for the general assembly.” 

Following are other officers of the 
State Union re-elected with President 
Stone :-— 

Mrs. Mary E. Lyerly, of Rowan County, 
secretary-treasurer; Dr. J. M. Templeton, of 
Cary, vice president; W. H. Calhoun, of Guil- 
ford- County, doorkeeper; J. E. Tarkington, 
of Bertie County, chaplain. Members of the 
executive committee: W. B. Gibson, of Ire- 
dell County, chairman; J. L. Cherry, of 
Edgecombe; Edgar Long, of Alamance; Dr. 
H. Q. Alexander, of Mecklenburg, and Orlin 
Cruse, of Rowan. 
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= electric: lights to make the hens 
lay and radio to increase old “Bos- 
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December 19, 1925 


Weeks 


ora BIG PAYJOB 


In the auto, tractor and elec- 
frical business In eaght short weeks | will 

train vou for a hegh salaried 
position im the world’s greatedl business Aute Tractor and 


Etectrical Experts carn up to 
$10,000 @ year and better 

















Roup Quickly Checked 


Simply by Putting This in 
the Drinking Water 


Roup is a germ disease. It’s terribly con- 
tagious—once started, it often sweeps through 
the entire flock. 

Conkey’s Roup Remedy is the one doctor 
that never fails. 

It comes in the form of a powder; easily 





dissolves in water. Chickens doctor them- 
selves as they drink. 
Stopped Losses Next Day 


Wm. R. Massie, Mechanicville, N. Y. writes: 
“I have had very good results with your 
Roup Remedy used in the water on incubator 
chicks. I —_ losing them the next day. 
My neighbor d the same trouble and I 
es him some with the same good results. 
always use it now in the drinking water.’ 
Prices—Packages, 30c, 60c, $1.20; 1% Ib. 
can, $2.50; 5 lb. can, $5.75; all postpaid. 


Conkey’s Canker Special 


Stops and reduces swelling of membranes 
in eyes and other places caused by colds or 
other roupy conditions. Prevents cankers. 

Eastern Prices—Packages, 50c; pint, $1.20; 
quart, $2.00; gallon, $7.00; all postpaid. 

Colorado and West—Packages, 60c; pint, 
$1.45; quart, $2.40; gallon, $8.00; postpaid. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with 
key’s, don’t accept substitutes, as they may 
do actual harm. Send us your order, and we 
will ship C. O. D. postage prepaid. (209) 

Conkey’s Poultry Book will be sent for onl 
6 cents stamps to pay postage. G. E. 
Conkey Co., 6663 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio, 
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PRICES HIGHEST AT 





















NEW ORK In ‘WORLD'S LARGEST FUR 
7 uoae ALL Py Furs SHIP NOW 


ill hold separate if requested Your 







W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO. & 
164 "WEST amb STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Your Owe Subscription FREE! 


Send » x 4 new subscriptions to The Progressive 
Farmer at $1 and we will send you the paper 
me It will only take a few minutes to in- 
terest two of your will soon thank you 
for it, and teo, you will have saved $1. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Christmases I Have Enjoyed 


Two Wonderful Christmases 


(($1@ Prize Letter) 

HERE are two Christmas times which 

I especially enjoyed. One was when 
I was a very little girl and an older girl 
thoughtlessly filled my head with visions 
of a wonderful doll with “real” hair and 
eyes that closed. I could talk of noth- 
ing else. But Mother was worried, for 
she knew she couldn't get me anything 
so fine. 

Well, Mother tried to get me to forget 
the doll, but I could not. This other 
girl had said she would write Santa 
Claus and he would surely bring it. 

We went to the community Christmas 
tree and there high in the branches hung 
a beautiful doll dressed in light blue 
cashmere trimmed in silk lace. She 
had lace stockings and slippers and a 
gold chain with a little heart-shaped 
locket hung around her neck. 

I said, “Mamma, there is my doll”— 
and how I watched that doll! Finally, 
I saw them take her down and I scarcely 
breathed, but they called out my name 
clear and loud. How my little heart 
beat and what a thrill filled my whole 
body when she was handed to me. 


No little country girl was ever happier 
than I as I fell asleep that Christmas 
Eve, my faith in Santa Claus fully justi- 
fied. Two old maids, girlhood friends 
of my mother’s, had given me the doll. 

Another Christmas that stands out in 
my memory was when I was 11 years 
old. We had a sort of school fair late 
in November and exhibited our note- 
books, maps and collections of native 
rock, sand, etc. I worked hard and got 
two prizes af 50 cents each, one on my 
grammar notebook and one on my col- 
lection of sand. 

When I won my dollar, the first money 
I had ever earned, Mother decided I 
could spend it for anything I wished. I 
went to town and got my little sister a 
doll for 50 cents and little brother a 
horn for 25 cents and Mamma a salt and 
pepper shaker set. How proud and 
happy I was! MRS. H. S. E. 


Our Christmas With a Play 


($5 Prize Letter) 
7 = best times I ever spent at Christ- 


mas were at iny father’s when I was 
a child. 


We lived on a large plantation which 
my father had only partly paid for. 
There were 15 of the children and you 
can well imagine that after the yearly 
land payments were made and we were 
fed and clothed there was but little left 
for toys and Christmas fixings, 

However, each year we had a Christ- 
mas tree, mostly decorated with presents 
made by my dear mother’s hands. These 
presents consisted mostly of pin cush- 
ions, pen wipers, rag dolls, work Roses, 
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PINEY GROVE BAPTIST CHURCH, WAKE COUNTY, WN. C. 


Read the editorial, “A New Way to the Country Ch og i - 
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pop corn balls, pop corn strings, peanut 


candy, knit gloves, thread balls, caps, 
stick horses, and numbers of other 
things which filled our hearts with joy. 

But the tree isn’t the thing I started 


out to tell about. The biggest event each 
Christmas was the play we children gave 
and never grew tired of—“The Christ 
Child.” Our brothers built a little stage 
in the living room and we decorated it 
with smilax and poinsettias which Moth- 
er taught us to make of crepe paper. 
The audience was father and mother 
and one or two aunts and uncles who 
spent their holidays in our home. The 
scenes we used were the angel appearing 
to Mary, the conversation between Mary 
and Elizabeth, the journey, the manger, 
the Babe, the coming of the Wise Men. 
While we changed the scenes mother 
would play softly on the piano and she 


and father would sing the good old 
Christmas carols, mother’s favorites be- 
ing Little Town of Bethlehem, The 


Sweetest Story Ever Told, and While 
Shepherds Watch Their Flocks. After 
the play we would miss father and very 
would come in 


soon old Santa Claus 
bowing and smiling to us all. Oh, those 
were happy days! MRS. J. A. B. 


. , 
Christmas at Grandmother’s 
($3 Prize Letter) 

HE very best “Christmas good times” 
I have had have been spent right here 
at home. A week before Christmas, the 
absent sisters and brothers with their 
children begin coming and by Christmas 
Eve night they have all arrived at 
“Grandma’s house.” And just imagine 
what a crowd when eight children, their 
wives, husbands and babies get together ! 
Everybody is so glad to see everybody 
that we always talk till it is nearly time 
for Santa Claus to come before all are 
in bed and after getting to bed there’s 
very little sleep for the kiddies are up 
bright and early to see what Old Santa 
has left for them. For the grown-ups, 
we have a big old barrel which has been 
covered in white and decorated with 
holly, placed for Santa to fill; and for 
the children we have stockings, of course. 
Oh, the fun we do have when one of 
the boys takes each gift out of the barrel, 
reads the name aloud and passes it to its 
owner! But the most fun is in watching 
the kiddies empty their stockings. They 
look so happy and their little eyes fairly 
dance and sparkle as they pull the toys 
from the stockings. 


Much time is spent eating Christmas 
goodies, taking pictures, snowballing and 
playing many merry-making games. We 
always have cousins to visit us and they 
join right in the fun. 

Christmas time is always a ‘jolly time 
at Grandma’s and we (mamma, brother 
and I) always hate to say goodbye to 
our crowd when the holidays are over. 

NORTH CAROLINA GIRL. 
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21 Jewel ~ Extra thin 


STUDEBAKER 
The Jnsured Watch 


Direct 
from the 
Maker 

























rite ’ for oe | BOOK 
of Advance Watch Sty! 


Watch Chain F REE! 


For a limited time we are offering a beautiful 
Watch Chain FREE. Write now while offer lasts. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Book 


Send at once and get a copy of this book— FREE! 
See the newest, beautiful, advance styles in 
Studebaker Art poouty Casesand Dials. Read how 
you can buy a 21 Jewel Studebaker Insured Watch 
direct from the maker—save big money. pay 
for it on easy monthly payments. 
Write! for our free book. It will post you 
* on watch styles and watch values. 
Send coupon at once. Get Free Chain offer today 
while it lasts. 
STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
Dept. South Bend, Indiana 
Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario 


ee ey co. 
6s South Bend, indiens 


Flonse send me your Free Book ot Advance Wateh 
and of your $1.00 down offer. 
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oS Fi ng hens 
Kos yr experiment stations 
have shown that hens lay 

better when supplied with 
plenty of minerals. 
PHOSPHORUS) and 


LIME are very necessary 
for high yields. 


FOS-FOR-US 
The Phosphate-Lime Grit 


contains the essential minerals for 
growth and egg production. Made in 


three sizes—for hens, pullets and 
chicks. Used by thousands of poultry 
raisers. 






At your dealer’s, 

or direct from us. 
FREE: Three samples 
of FOS-FOR-US and a 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each nities, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edi- 
tion—120,000 circulation. State plainly what edi- 
tidn you wish to use. 


| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | 


Highest prices 


(20) 








Wanted.—Black Walnut Kernels. 
Beechcroft Farm, Bellbuckle, Tenn. 


| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Wanted.—Well improved | farm, fifty to one hundred 
acres. Give full description. J. W. Barefoot, Halls 
Cc 


boro, 
For Rent.—A good two-horse farm, good buildings 














good land; adapted to cotton, tobacco and grain; 
good roads and schools. Box 354, Mebane, N. C 
For Sale Cheap.—1,490 acres of land located in 
Beaufort County, 300 acres cleared; all necessary 


buildings, machinery and work stock; or will rent to 
responsible parties. 8S. F. Freeman, Washington, N.C 


282 acres, es, 1% ni south 
A. Cc. L. BR 





miles south of Warsaw, N. C., on 
; 150 acres cleared, 


30 acres good pas- 
ture, running water at all times. Five tenant houses, 
one 8 room dwelling, tobacco barns, pack lheuses 
and out buildings. Some the best tobacco, corn and 
cotton land in North Carolina; also suitable for truck 
on R. F. Hall, 17 South Second St., Wilming- 
ton, N. . 





VIRGINIA 


Highly improved farm for sale; 300 acres; 10 room 
dwelling and other necessary buildings; well adapted 
to tobacco and cotton; no boll weevil. J. E. Hardy 
Owner, Kenbridge, Va. 

For Sale.—Fine grain and tobacco farm Three 
miles from good town; splendid educational facilities; 
Hampden Sydney College one mile, State Teachers’ 
College three miles, 550 acres, 200 cultivation and 
pasture, balance timber; good buildings; splendid 
home markets. Would consider well located small 
farm or residential property part payment. H. 
Park, Farmville, Va. 


OTHER STATES 


Great opportunities in the Ozarks. Write Ed. Carter, 
St. Joe, Ark. 

South Georgia farm lands for sale. Small and 
large farms. If interested, write me. E. Cook 
Ocilla, Ga 


Well 














improved _ “peach od 
400 pecan 
ights; 75 acres, F. A. 


and pecan farm for sale. 
trees, best varieties. City 
Bush, Richland, 
Georgia. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Position wanted as manager of peach farm. Have 
bed years of experience; can give beperence to same. 
M. McConnell, Lincolnton, N. 


The Oliver Chilled Plow Works, Richmond, Va., 
can use about January Ist a young man from eighteen 
to twenty years of age in the office and shipping 
department with a view to his development as a 
salesman. A country boy preferred—energy and am- 
bition essential. Apply by letter only. 


| PLANTS | 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


W. T. Crow, Gainesville, Ga.—Cabbage plants: $1.00, 
Lt 


Cabbage plants, ~ frost-proof: 75c, 
Potato ( Co Quitman, Ga. 


~ Frost-1 proof Early Jersey Cabbage “plants 500, 75e, 
postpaid. Garvey Dellinger, Newton, N. C. 


Frost-proof Early Jersey patieee plants =— now. 
$1.50, 0, 1,000, postpaid. W. . Murray, Catawba, N. C. 
Charleston Wakefield, as Dutch: 500, 75c; 1,000, 
1.00, f.o.b. Guaranteed. Watkins Bros., Franklin, 
Virginia. 


Frost-proof Cabbage plants, early and late varieties 
$1.00 per 1,000 and charges. Reliable Plant Farms, 
Franklin, Va. 

Early Fa | Wakefield “Cabbage plants: 300, 75 
cents; 1,000, $1.50, postage paid. Preacher Manning, 
Benson, N C. 

Cabbage plants, 
ment and fine plants; 
Co., Quitman, Ga. 




















, 1,000. Quitman 

















frost-proof, absolutely prompt ship- 
$1.00, 1,000. Quitman Plant 


Frost-proof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants 
ready now; varieties, Jersey and Charleston Wakefields, 
Succession and Plat Dutch Prices, parcel postpaid: 
300, 75c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00. By express, 1,000 
to 4,000, $1.25 thousand; 5,000 and over, $1.00 thou- 
sand. Plants shipped day order received Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga 

15 million frost pet Cabbage plants, Early Jersey, 
Charleston Wakefie! Copenhagen Market, Succession, 
Flat Dutch. 300, 7s 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, 











$7.50, mailed prepaid Expressed collect: 5,000, $5.00 
ash We use Long Island seeds and guarantee entire 
satisfaction or money cheerfully refunded. Shipping ca- 
half million lay J. P. Councill Company, 
esale Grower Franklin, Va 
STRAWBERRY 

300 Lady Thompson and Klondyke Strawberry plants, 

$1. 25 delive ered w A. Pardue Hen derson, N. C 


NURSERY STOCK 
Wanted.—Black Walnut Kernels. 
ISeechcroft Farm, Belibuckle, Tenn. 


Get our free Pecan catalogue before buying trees. 
Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss 


Highest prices. 











Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25. Concord, Ga 
Free Booklet—‘‘Information, Pecan Trees,”’ planting, 


Milledgeville, Ga 





culture Milledgeville Nursery Co., 

For Sale.—Pecan trees; improved varieties Write 
for prices. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, Thomas- 
ville, Ga 





Fruit Trees.—Peaches, Apples, Plums, Pears, Cher- 
ries and Grapes. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, 
Cleveland, Tenn 

Fruit Trees, 
to planier. Write today. 
Concord, Cc 

24, 3 to 5 foot peach trees; 





Vines, Evergreens, and Shrubs direct 
Crowell’s Plant Farm, 





4 Mayflower, 4 Carman, 





8 Hale, 8 Elberta, by mail, $5.00, postpaid Boston 
Nursery, Cana, N. C 

Paperhsell Pecans; Blight Proof Pears; General Nur- 
sery stock. Special prices. Catalog free. A. Cox 


Gulfport, Miss. 

Satsuma Oranges, Pineapple Pears, 
Plums, etc. McKay Nursery & Or- 
Lucedale, Miss. 


Nursery Co.. 

Choice Pecans, 
Peaches, Apples, 
chard Company, 





2,000 bushels Mammoth Yellow, 500 bushels Vir 
200 bushels Biloxi, and 200 bushels Otootan 
Write Hickory, 





gir 
Soybeans. Hickory Seed Company, 





TOBACCO 


d.—I can furnish the best quality seed 





Tobacco See 


of any of the most popular varieties of tobacco, thor- 
oughly cleaned and true to type. Germination 90% 
to 95% price list Mill 


Write for catalogue and 
Run Farm, W. W 
Virginia. 


Green, Proprietor, Bowling Green, 





MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Field selected Lespedeza seed and Stock 
Get my price D. C. Mitchell, Calhoun City, 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


BABY CHICKS 


Peas 
Miss. 











The Progressive Farmer 


CHESTER WHITES 


At 1924 International Show in Chicago, 140 dressed 
carcasses from all breeds were shown. Chester Whites 
won 6 of the 11 prizes, including grand champion 
and reserve champion There is a reason. We are 




















seven popular Yeas 
Columbia, 8. 


Bi $ Excellent purebreds; 
Capit “ys ‘Poultry Farm, Dept. 5, 





Shinn Chicks Are Better.—Leading breeds, $8.40 
100 up. Free book. Shinn Farms, Box 122, Green- 
top, Mo o 

Chicks.—Standard breeds, Janu- 


leading varieties ; 
ary, February delivery. Catalog. H Chesnett, 


Greenville 5 


Chicks. Big saving if ordered now for spring de- 











livery. 14 varieties. State accredited. Free catalog 
Booth Farms, Box 766, Clinton, Mo. 

Baby Chicks.—Popular breeds at farmers’ prices. 
Immediate or future delivery. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Clinton Hatchery, Clinton, 8. 

Chicks.—15__ breeds. Special discount on orders 
placed now for spring delivery. Free catalogue. Lind- 
strom Hatchery, Box 505, Clinton, Missouri 

Tancred White Leghorn Chicks.—Trapnest records 
our stock up to 288 eggs yearly. Prices very reason- 
able. Catalog free. Densmore Poultry Farms, Roan- 
oke, Va. 

Higrade  Chicks.—Standard egg _ bred. Postpaid. 
Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Orpingtons, Wyan- 
dottes. Moderate prices. 64 page catalog free. Dixie 


Poultry Farms, Brenham, Texas. 





trees, ornamentals. Large 
stock. Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen want- 
ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 35, Concord, Ga. 

Hedge Plants.—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, bushy, 
one year, $2; two year (sizes $3 to $10), $4 uer 100 
delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
Conway, 8. C. 

Budded 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan 








Pecan Trees.—Selected trees of highest 
quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Eighteen years’ experience. Folder and price list free. 
Florida Nurseries, Monticello, Fila 





Budded Pecan trees in standard varieties. Stuart, 
Schley, Success, Money Maker, and Nelson. Carefully 
dug and well packed, good root system Shipments 


from now until March 15th. Write for illustrated 
folder. Harlan Farm Nursery, Lockhart, Ala. 
Fruit Trees greatly reduced prices direct to plant 
ers, in small or large lots by express, freight or 
parcel post. Free catalog. Peaches, apples, plums, pears, 
cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines. Orna- 
mental treee, vines and shrubs. Tennessee Nursery 
Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 

Buy your Pecan trees from the largest growers in 
the world. Every tree highly bred-up from early 

and heavy bearing parent trees—straight, smooth 
thrifty, healthy and well rooted. Our trees live fine. 
grow fast and bear early. Finest varieties only. 
Quality, service and satisfaction guaranteed. Write 

















for free catalogue. Bass Pecan Company, Lumber- 
BEANS 
Soybeans, new crop, well matured and true to 


name. , Bessonable prices. Clover Hill Farm, Cres- 


well, 


Choice stock of Mammoth Yellow, Biloxi and Otoo- 
tan Soybeans at reasonable price. Write J. M. Credle, 
Scranton, N, C. 


Certified Otootan and Laredo Soybeans. Don’t take 
a chance, you may get stung like many others did 
last year. Buy ‘“‘certified’’ beans, and buy your re- 
quirements early as sure to be higher later. Send 
stamp for circular of “Valuable Information About 
New Varieties of Soybeans.’ Also have Mammoth 
Yellows and Biloxis Wm, P. Wannamaker, St. 
Matthews, S. C. (Member South Carolina Soybean 
Growers’ Association.) 


COTTON 


Before ordering Half and Half cotton seed write us. 
John A. Peddy & Sons, Henderson, Tenn. 


spelue ‘Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton. 
H Bennettsville, S. 


winner Kirkwood, 


Haif and Half planting foot and Crook’s Prolific 
Seed Corn. Booklet free. ook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 


~ Heavy. Fruiter and Cleveland Big. ‘Boll cotton. seed, 
purebred, recleaned and graded. John Paul Lucas, 
Box 1359, Charlotte, N. C 











~~ Prize 
c. 








Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants: 300, 75 
cents; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75, delivered H. dH. 
Goff, Falcon, N. 


Early Jersey a 
plants: 1,000, $1.15; 
Clegg, Moncure, N. 


Nice frost-proof Cabbage ‘and Onion 
1,000 and charges C. Catalogue free. Clark 


Charleston Wakefield Cabbage 
ee $4.50, prepaid A. B. 


plants: $1, 








Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

Millions frost-proof Cabbage plants; large, open 
field grown. Prompt shipment, $1.00 per thousand 
W. W. Williams, Quitman, Ga. 

Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage 
plants: 500 for $1.00; postpaid. 


1,000 for $1.50, 
E. Morris & Son, Maxton, N. C. 
Early Jersey Ww akefield YT plants; 
geome: 100, 30c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, 
R. Shriver, New Bern, i ¢. 


Frost. proof Cabbage plants, Wakefield and Flat 
Dutch, postpaid: 250, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50. 
Expressed : 1,000, $1.00; 10,000, $7.50. Walter Parks, 

arien, Ga. 


Cabbage, Lettuce plants, leading varieties; also Beet, 

Kale and Onion. Postpaid: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, 

; 1,000, $1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. D A 
Jamison, Summerville, Cc, 

Five million frost-proof Cabbage plants, all lead- 
ing varieties, $1.00 per thousand, charges collect. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded The 
Dixie Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 

Millions of Cabbage pleats, _frost- proof, leading va- 
rieties. 300, T75c ‘g 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75, mail or 
express prepaid. 5,000 and 2m, %. “eg per thousand. 
Riverside Plant Farm, Franklin, 

Frost-proof Cabbage plants, on oo special 
rices. 300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, postpaid. 
1,00 per 1, Good order delivery guaran- 
teed. J. T. Councill & Sons, Franklin, Va. 


2 million nice frost-proof Cabbage plants, Jersey, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch. 300, 
50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, tailed, pr epaid. Sevressed 
collect: $1.00 thousand; 5,000, sh 00: 10,000, $7. 
Farmers Supply Co. Franklin, Va. 


Millions yt proof Cabbage planta. Copenhagen 
Market, Jers and Charleston Wakefield, Succession 
500, $1.00; 1.000, 1.50, postpaid. Expressed collect: 
5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $8.50 cash. Satisfaction abso- 
Wholesale Plant Co., Thomasville, 





good strong 
delivered. 


































lutely guaranteed. 
Georgia. 

Millions of reliable frost-proof plants. Wakefields, 
Succession, Flat pen. oes 7" 








: 500 3 
: 5,000, $4.50; 5,000 Onions, $6.25 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Thomasville Plant  Co., 


lie, Ga. 
~ aligns Cabbage plants now em. 


wi 
si. 00: 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $8.00, delivered postage 
are fine p from the best 


Pett ena 











Jersey, Char- 
Dutch, - 


Wannamaker-Cleveland Big | Boll cotton seed, graded 
and tested 98% germination; $1.50 bushel. J. M. 
Simmons, Mountville, S. C. 


Genuine Half and Half cotton seed; yield ~ year 
per cent. bushel bag, recleaned, $1.50 per 
bushel. = & Chance, Alexander, _ Ga. 


Heavy Fruiter, 2 bales per acre; earliest ~ cotton ; 
40 bolls weigh pound ; 45 per cent lint; wonderful 
cotton, Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., 
Lavonia, Ga. 


Pedigreed Marett’s Early Cleveland Big Boll cotton 
seed. Developed by plant-to-row method, selected 
for earliness, prolificness and length of staple. En- 
dorsed by almost all experiment stations. Winner 
in many contests. Reasonable prices. Write ar 
Marett Farm & Seed Company, Westminster, S. 











Buchanan’s Improved Half and Half Cotton Seed.— 
Grown in Tennessee along northern edge of Cotton 
Belt; will mature fifteen days earlier than cotton seed 
grown South, will produce more dollars to acre than 
any cotton grown. My eighteen_years’ reputation as 





a seedsman back of these seed. Write R. B, Buchanan 
Seed Co., Memphis, | Tenn. 

7,000 bushels Wannamaker-Cleveland cotton seed 
for planting. er these si in carload lots, re- 


cleaned or not recleaned, sacked or bulk hey are 
absolutely pure, ginned on private gin and raised on 
my own farms in Piedmont section of South Caro- 
lina. Write a sample and prices. W. C. White 
Chester, 8. 


Piedmont sctisned Cleveland Big Boll cotton makes 
more at the gin—and more to the land. Ahead in 
‘Yield at practically all Experiment Stations and way 
ahead on the 5 year average. Won government prize 
($1,000 and a gold medal) on our seed farm in 1919 
for the largest authentic yield ever produced (30 bales 
on 10 acres). It will win a prize for you in increased 
yields. Grown in the famous Piedmont seed growing 
section in Northeast Georgia at an elevation of 1,000 
feet, which means seed of much stronger vitality as 
well as much earlier cotton when plant on lower 
55 to 60 bolls to the pound. 40% to 42% 

‘a 





Ideal Certified Chicks.—Tested by Virginia State 
College for bacillary white diarrhea. Rocks, Reds, 





Leghorns; America’s leading strains. 100% live de- 
livery, Catalogue free Ideal Hatchery, Waynesboro, 
Virginia. 

Kwaliteed Certified Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, 


Leghorns, day old broilers from breeders culled and 
blood tested for bacillary white diarrhea by Divisions 
of Markets of the State Department of Agriculture. 
Order now for December and January delivery. Cata- 
log and price list free. Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 
Box B-319, Harrisonburg, V. 


BRAHMAS 


My glorious Brahmas win, weigh, lay, pay. W. 
Halberstadt, Williamston, N. C. 


ae ___LEGHORNS~ 














D, Murray, Claremont, 
ORFINGTONS 
~ Some extra good S. Buff Orpingtons for breeders, 


Orders promptly filled. “ie Julia P. Jones, Tobacco- 
c. 


ville, 

Extra fine Buff Orpingtons for breeders; cockerels 
$2.50 each; pullets end hens $2.00 each. Evergreen 
Farm, Creedmoor, N. 

White Srpingion cocks, ten dollars; 
seven, ten; hens, four, six; pullets, 
shipped promptly, Elmer Oecettinger, 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Barred Rock Cockerels. —Range raised ; “bred exclu- 
sively for thirty years. Show birds for any show 
treeders to improve your flock, Prices reasonable. 
i Charlie Brown, Box 129, Rt. 5, Rich- 
mond, Va. 





South’s best 
cockerels, four, 
four. canes 
Wilson, N 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 


One hundred S. C. Red cocks, cockerels, hens, pul- 
lets, two fifty each up, according quality. Price be 
advanced January Ist. Cloverdale Red Farm, Clover- 








dale, 
S. €. Bhode Island Red hatching eggs. Stock 
descended from Donaldson Reds, None better; great 


exhibition birds. 1925 winnings. Ist, 2nd, 4th, 5th 
cockerels; Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 5th pullets; lst, 3rd_hens; 
1st old pen and lst young pen at Cleveland County 
Fair; also Ist cockerel, lst and 4th pullet, 3rd_hen 
and 2nd young pen at North Carolina State Fair, 
Raleigh, N. C. Ist and 2nd hen and 3rd _cockerel at 
Spartanburg Poultry Show, Spartanburg, S. C. Mat- 
ing list will be ready at an early date. Write for 
one if you want eggs from real exhibition matings. 




















Eggs: $5.00, $7.00, $10.00 per sitting of fifteen. 
Fallston Red Yard, F. H. Lackey, M. D., Prop., 
Fallston, N. C. 
WYANDOTTES 
Partridge Wyandotte cocks and “eockerels. Write 
F. M. Gilbert, Grifton, N. C. 
TURKEYS 

Narragansett toms $7.00; hens $5.00. Fannie 
Tucker, News Ferry, Va. 

Mammoth White Hollands, from unrelated stock. 


Mrs. Ernest Womack, Vernon Hill, Va. 


Mammoth Bronze turkeys, with size and | quality, at 
reduced prices. Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 


~ Fine purebred Mammoth Bronze turkeys for breed- 
ing. Mrs. J. A, Bame, Rt. 3, Salisbury, C. 


Handsome Mammoth Bronze, “Goldbank,”’ 
toms, $10.00. Riverside Poultry Yards, Lee, 


Mammoth Bronze turkeys; mountain raised ; 
— $10.50; hens $8.50 each. H. L. Hayes, 
ham, Va. 


108 fine Goldbank Bronze turkeys. 
ners. Shipped on approval. D. W. utt, 
Kentucky. 


“Turkeys. —Purebred Mammoth Bronze; "very hand- 
some; Bird Bros. strain. Toms $10; hens $7. Mrs. 
Williard Reames, Ford, Va. 


Purebred Bourbon Red turkeys. _ 
and best display prize recent State Fair. Mrs. 
W. Keitt, Rt. 2, Newberry, C. 

Purebred prize winning Mammoth Bronze toms, 
from 56 pound stock, ten and twelve dollars. Mrs. 

- T. Johnston, Clinton, N. C. 








turkey 
Va. 





beauties. 
Mark- 





First prize win- 
Ro Sonora, 








“Three first prizes 
Thos. 








~ Magnificent Goldbank Giant Bronze “turkeys, ~ April 
hatch; heavy, vigorous beauties; large boned, free 
from disease. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Harry 
. Lee, Sunnyside Turkey Farm, Wadesboro, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Bantams, Pigeons, Geese, Ducks. Free 
Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 








Pheasants, 
circular. Jo 





promoting Chester Whites in the South To insure 
the best we have built up an all champion blooded 
herd Every breeder in our herd is sired by a 
national or international grand champion. Pigs at 
farmer's prices. Boggy Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Miss 
- DUROC- JERSEYS 
Durocs —If you want the be est write A. C. Bhodes 
North River, Va 
Registered Durocs.—Choice bred gilts, boars and 
pigs. Fairmont Farms Staunt 0 Va. 
Registered Duro 8 Bred sows, pigs all a ages. Farm 
ers’ prices. P. Alexander, Fairfield, Va. 
Purebred Duroc Jerseys 5 months, well grow: 
best breeding Davindale Farm, Palmyra, — Va 
Do you want to improve your Durocs? ~ Then ge 
one of my service boars, five months old, registered 
cholera immune; Brigadier preeene: $25.00 each 
Leslie Sanderlin, Shiloh, N. C 
©. 1. C. 


“Ohio Improved Chester pigs. Beagle puppies run- 
ning rabbits. W. I. Owen, Bedford, Va. 
POLAND-CHINAS 
For Sale.—Beef cattle and hogs, car lots. Frank 
J. Payne, Jesup, Ga. 
Bred gilts, service boars, pigs; 
Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va 
GUERNSEYS 
~ Registered Guernsey bull calf, . _ mem producing 
strain Alex Tucker, Advance, N. 
Guernseys.—Fresh cows, springers and young stock 
T. B. tested. B. L. Sayles, Rt. No. 1, Waukesha, Wis 
HOLSTEINS 


For Sale.—Registered Holstein bull out of 100 
pound cow. Reary for heavy service. Alabama Col 
lege, attention of W. J. Bailey, Montevallo, Ala. 


World’s Milk Record.—Twelve gallons daily average 
for two consecutive years by Segis Pieterge Prospect 











es type. Mount 

















Bull calves by her oy, out of A. R. cows 
for sale Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va 
JERSEYS 
Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock; accredited 
herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va 





HORSES—MULES—JACKS 


Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs. — Young 
Guernsey bulls, sired by Langwater Actor, out of high 
producing dams. A few purebred and high grade 
calves and cows. High class spring and fall gilts and 
boars, also bred sows and gilts, All at farmer's 
prices. Gayoso Farms, Horn e, Miss. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS _ 


500 pigs and shoats, from large stock. Good blood 
for feeders. Chas. Crafton, Staunton i 


Holstein or Guernsey | dairy heifer 

















es, practically 








purebred, high testing, heavy milking dams. Write 
Fero & Sons, Whitewater, Wis. 
Purebred large type Poland “China, Duroc and 


first cross pigs and shoats. The most profitable feed- 
ers; in all sizes, in any quantity. Send for price 
list. All stock guaranteed, Write Bedford Stock 
Farms, Lynchburg, Va. 


30 to 60 pound shoats, $6 to $9. 
China sow, 8 pigs 6 weeks old, $75. Hampshire gilt 
December farrow, $45. Poland China, February far- 
row, $40. Duroc and first cross Duroc-Poland gilts, 
January farrow, $50. Weights 225 to 350 each, First 
litters 8 to 12 each. J. E. Wiggins, Sunbury, 8S. C 


DOGS 
Fox hound puppies. Dogwood Farm, Mattoax, Va 
Purebred Scotch Colljes; males $7; females $5 
o. S. Davis, Atkins, ‘ 


Purebred Collie pup; se 
$10. Joseph Elliott, Winfall, N. 


Hundred Hunting Hounds c cheap. 
aa KasKaskennels, Herrick, 


~ Trained rej $25.00; 





$9. Yearling Poland 














four months; beauty: 
ae 








Ad finders. Cat- 


ned registered Beagles, female, unregis- 

mt ‘$12.00. Collies. Robert Griffin, Culpeper, Va. 

White Collie puppies; open and bred matrons. White 
stud, fee fifteen dollars, Mrs. Fred Brown, Pendle 
ton, 8S. 

“The Ideal Dog,”’ three-fourths Airedale, one-fourth 
Police. Six weeks pups, males $15.00; females $7.50; 
beauties. R. J. Harrell, Eure, N. C, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Megido 














Free Book. ae Coming Before Christ. 
Mission, Rochester, r 2 
ans SRW ARE—UGREY 
Comb Honey, 30c pound; delivered; shipped in 5 
and 10 pounds. D. D. Chamblee, Wakefield, N. C 
BUILDING MATERIAL 
Cedar Posts for Sale. o buy cedar logs, W. 5 
Crawford, Mebane, ‘ 
Roofing.—Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shin- 


gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 
Johns-Man- 




















tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, f 
ville. Write us for prices and samples. Budd-Piper 
Roofing Co., Durham, . 
HAY—GRAIN—FEED 
Oriole Brand superior feeds for racing pigeons 


raisers. Write for price 


squab breeders and poultry 
729-735 Pratt St 


list. Wm. G. Scarlett & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


KODAK FINISHING 


Kodak Finishing by Mail—Films developed free; 
prints, 3c to 5c. W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 











PATENTS 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Don't 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send s ketch or 
model for instructions or write for free **How 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘Record of Invention” form 
No charge for information on how to proceed. Com- 
munications strictly confidential. Prompt, careful, 
efficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 779-B Security Bank Building (di- 
sar f across street from Patent Office), Washington, 
D. 








RICE 


New Crop Table Rice.—Producer to consumer. 100 
unds beautiful clean white rice in double sacks, 
5.50. J. Ed. Cabaniss, Katy, Texas. Box 








POULTRY SUPPLIES 


For Sale.—‘‘Bargain’’ 5,400-egg oil heated Incubator; 
used one season. Coastal Plain Fair, Tarboro, N. C. 








lint. Lint 1 to 1 and % of an inch. C 
——— 2 to 3 cents per pound over ordinary cotton. 
Buy seed direct from the originator. 1 to 9 bushels, 
$3. 00: 10 to 49, $2.75: 50 or more, $2.50 per bushel. 
Apply for prices on_car loads, Descriptive 1 literature 
sent on request. Piedmont Pedigreed Seed ° 
Commerce, Ga. J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Manager. 


Every nest should have a nest egg that won’t freeze 
or break; two dozen eggs postpaid to any address for 
$1.00. Printed egg formula for increasing your ese 
yield and how and where to sell your eggs for a 
higher price the year round, given with every order. 
W. E. Smith & Co., Sylvatus, Va. 





GRASS 
Te per pound. 





Sudan Grass seed, John Goetz, 


Fowler, Ind. 





LESPEDEZA 


Having purchased larger equipment, will sell at sac- 
rifice or trade for pullets, hogs or corn, two Queen 
Incubators, 135 and 400 egg sizes; Buckeye 210; 500 
chick oil Brooder. Incubators bought this year; have 
copper tanks and good as new. One power washing 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Wanted.— Young men to learn the barber trade 
Best college in the South; jobs awaiting our gradu 
ates. Charlotte Barber College, Charlotte, N.C. 


SYRUP 
Sugar Cane Syrup.—Best quality. 








~ New cypr 














rels, 35 golem. 90c gallon, freight paid. “Check with 
order. W. Williams, Quitman, Ga. 
TOBACCO 

Old Tobacco.—Long red leaf extra chewing: 10 
pounds $3.00; mild smoking, $2.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Prepaid. U. O. Parrish, Union City, _ Tenn. 
Hi Tobacco.—Chewing, og ent "$1.50 
ten $2.50; smoking, five pounds $1.25; ten $2. ee: vie 





Choice 1925 Lespedeza seed. Free samples. Red 
Oak Farm, Covington, Tenn. 








Machine, B. F. Beasley, Apex, N. C. 


LIVESTOCK 






free. Pay when received. 
Maxon Mills, 





Gearanheed. 






























onde 


ee a hie gi rh ' 


December 19, 1925 








TOBACCO 
Homespun Tobaceo.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; 10 
unds $2.50; 20 pounds $4 50; gmokias. 5 pounds 
3: 1@ pounds $2; 20 pounds $3 Pipe free Sat- 
isfaction — guaranteed Farmers’ Saten, Mayfied, _Ky 
If you like leaf tobacco, try this; I have had none 
so good It’s ry broad, silky leaf, fine Gaver 
4 pounds $1.35; 10, $3.20 Seconds, mild smoking 
4 pounds $1.00; 10, $2.25; delivered. Take my advice, 
erder now. If my advice wasn't good I could not have 
kept ad in this paper for years. O. D. Collier, Agt., 


Martin, Tenn. 


L 


Fruit Trees for Sale. —Agents Wanted 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 

Get our free gample case. Toilet 
and specialties Wonderfully profitable 
Co Dept. RB., St. uis, 

We start you without a dollar 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience 
nation Co., Dept. 173, St. uis. « 

Bankrupt and Rummage Sales.—Make $50.00 daily 





AGENTS WANTED 


Concord 








articles, Perfumes 
LaDerma 





extracte 
Car- 


Soaps 
unnecessery. 








We start you, furnishing everything Distributorg, 
Dept. 105, 609 Division, Chicago. 

Agents.—Make a doller an hour. Sell Mendets. « 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 


701, Amsterdam, N. Y 

A paying position open to representative of charac- 
ter. Take orders shoes-hosiery direct to wearer. Good 
income. Permanent. Write now. Tanners Shoe Mfg. 
Co., 11-252 C St. Mass. 


Sonata — elie for free samples. Sell Madison 
“Better-Made’’ Shirts for large manufacturer direct 
to wearer. No capital or experience required 
earn $100 weekly and bonus. Madison Shirte, 
Broadway, New York 


NEW INVENTION 
SAVES MILLIONS 


A Lamp that Burns 94% Air 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly ‘brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. — It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no. pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94 per cent air and 6 per cent 
common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill, is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or 
even to give one FREE to the first 
user in each locality who will help him 
introduce it. Write today for full par- 
ticulars. Also ask him to explain how 
you can get the agency, and without 
experience or money make $250 to $500 
per month. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


CHICKS sitio 


Reds, Barred Rocks, 
From officially tested breeders—free from 





Boston, 








Many 
560 

















White Wyandottes 
white diarrhea infection. 


Rapid Growth—Early Maturity—High eve 

duction. 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed 
Write for Illustrated Folder and Prices 
ALL 


Poplar Hill Farm, 
Box 62, Wallingford, 


o/ BABY CHICKS Sreeck 


a = pany Chalets, Aiton 1 
‘ “se fast. re aoligery., 02s 
ep ae eee 
concavity oe. and liberal offer ~~ 
= MILLER HATCHERIES 
Lancaster, 


? 
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Chicks ¢, 
52,000 Standard Bred Breeders. 14 varieties. Best - 
ing strains. —- a Lang 4 25,000 eggs di 
Crates Free ar Free live delivery. 
MISSOURI POULTRY Tans Columbia, Mo. 


RIVERSIDE CHICKS <a 
Ready now. Purebred, heavy laying strains. 
Bleod tested. State inspected. Catalog free. 
RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 
Route 1 Knoxville, Tennessee 
Unternational Baby Chick Association) 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
ERRIS izcrroxs PULLETS 
. COCKERELS 


Thousands now at low prices Trapnesied 























contest winners ——- years. ‘Pay 
efter you see them. satisfaction guerenteed. ES 
Write today for special sale bulletin end big free catalog. 
'OE0. B- FERRIS, 930 Unew Gaamo Rarios. MrcH. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pigs on Payments 


lf you haven’t enough money to cash 
for a at ig, don’t tend gue* - 
a postal for ormation regarding part 
Geymene plar. — by one of the Latest 
uroc-Jersey breeders in the State. 


Locher & Co., Drawer A, Glasgow, Va. 
HOLSTEINS 


Hollins A. R.S.0. Herd "*sistesj90 


Suary cow with peatiy sessed, eid eendition two 
Pe Ee 


























Va 


84.2008 ee. aa meucs 
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Final Cotton Report Indicates 
15,603,000 Bales Production 


| sa final’ report on the 1925 cotton 
crop by the United States Crop Re- 
porting Board on December 8 gives an 
estimated total production of 15,603,000 
bales. The Census.Bureau reports 13,- 
857,686 bales ginned to December 1. 


A harvested acreage of 45,945,000 acres 
with 4.6 per cent of the acreage aban- 
doned since June 25 is also reported. 

There will be no further reports of 
the 1925 crop except the reports of gin- 
nings by the Census Bureau. 
































Comparisons by states follow :— 
ee i ° r “eo — . — a i 
id Gal e2|/% | 2 
~ ~4| x A > 
Peo Bx oe | ee a 
STATE (£~$/e.! @ | gs $4 
wu |e S| 2H ie a ae 
Se°\S5 o:/ sie | FS 
siei.tigu| sf2/ §, 
aos es|/ 58 | £221 52 
~~} ol qs 
Virginia . 96| 1.0 50 30,709) 44,660 
N. Car. 2,039; 1.0 090) peti edh 1,030,868 
S. Car. 2,746| 2.0) 875 889, 3 893,408 
Georgia 3,588; 2.0) 1,150 901,843) 1,167,306 
Florida .. 106| 1.5 40 17,069 39,467 
Missouri 487! 4.0 260 120,265 190,235 
Tenn. 1,183] 1.5 490; 320,432 405,378 
Alabama 3,545] 1.0) 1,335 727,749| 1,301,471 
Miss. ....|] 3,481) 1.0} 1,930} 880,008) 1,570,769 
Louisiana} 1,854) 1.5 900) 374 066! 823,589 
exas ...| 17,369) 9.0) 4,100) 3,811,737| 3,661,010 
Oklahoma} 5,183) 2.0} 1,550) 22, 1,333, 
Arkansas| 3,790| 2.0) 1,530; _ 950;985| 1,190,537 
N. Mex. .| 101/27.0| "61 305} | 52,007 
Arizona 157| 3.7 94 76,064 70,944 
Cal. t aan 172} 1.0 14 53,946 68,263 
U.S. total] 45,945| 4.6] 15,603] 10,984,584] 13,857,686 














tAbout 150,000 acres and 75,000 bales in Low- 
er California (Old Mexico) this year not in- 
cluded in California figures nor in United 
States total. 


Virginia Horticulturists Em- 
phasize Better Methods 


At THE 30th annual meeting of the 

Virginia State Horticultural Society 
last week much attention was given to 
the consideration of marketing Virginia 
apples. Dr. W. B. Alwood, of Albe- 
marle County, suggested an advertising 
campaign to increase the consumption of 
apples in local towns and cities. Meth- 
ods of improving the quality of the Vir- 
ginia pack were emphasized and the use 
of the state inspection service was advo- 
cated as the most practical and effective 
means for doing this. Several growers 
who had used this service reported an 
increase of 25 to 50 cents per barrel in 
the price received for apples packed un- 
der state inspection. 





“| SEE BY THE ADS—” 














with the LETZ Hay, Fodder & Grain 


Every stalk and stem on the farm has hay togetherwith small grains. It cuts, 

and mixes several tons per 

—all in one operation. Feed 
costs cut 25% to 50%, animal prod- 
ucts increased 15% to 30%. Results 
cannot fail when you follow the Letz 
System. Request free copy of feeding 
manual now. 


than two acres fed the the ordinary - 


feed 
» soybean 


MIXED bs MAKER 























TOO MANY ORDERS 


Gentlemen: Answering your letter soliciting th 
need to advertise any at this time. 
From my ad run with you, I am still a more orders for my poultry than 
I can fill. They are coming from everywhere. It pays to advertise in your paper. 
Yours very truly, 











ad will say that 1 do not 


W. B. HUBBARD. 


This is just one of the many letters we receive from our advertisers telling us 
about the results obtained from the use of our classified columns. 

rite your copy out, send it to us and let us start you on the road to more 
sales. It can be done and we know it. Won’t you give us a trial 





fone PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN 
RALEIGH, N. C. 














Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the most thoughtful, concise, meaty, and in- 
forming letters on the subjects indicated below; also cash payment for all 
other letters printed. No letter should be over 300 to 500 words long. If you 


want your name withheld, say so. 

SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“Mistakes and Successes in My 
1925 Farming.” (1) In Farm Management, Farm Crops, Fertilizers, Cultivation, etc.; 
(2) With Livestock or Dairying; (3) With Orchard, Garden, or Truck Crops; and (4) 
With Poultry. Write Mistakes and Successes on each of the divisions on separate 
sheets. First prize, $25; second prize, $15; third prize, $10; 10 prizes of $5 each for the 
10 next best letters. Mail letters by December 23 to The Progressive Farmer. 

SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN.—“My 1925 Mistakes and Successes as a House- 
keeper and Homemaker.” First prize, $10; second prize, $5; third prize, $3.50. Mail 
letters by December 30 to The Progressive Farmer. 

SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES.—“One of the Worst Mistakes 1 Made 
in 1925.” First prize, $5; second prize, $3. Mail letters by December 30 to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

Unpublished letters will not be returned unless postage is enclosed. 








] SEE by the ads in this paper where 
they gone to making red boots now. I 
see they call it blue ribbon. Maybe it 
won a prize or something. I don’t know 
why them boot ads allus catches my eye 
unless it’s ’cause of what I have to slush 
through around the lot. 


I see by the ads in this paper where a 
automobile company is a braggin’ about 
how many cars they made this year. 
That ain’t nothing. They ain’t braggin’ 
half as much as the folks is as bought 
them cars. 


I see by the ads in this paper some little 
folks and their ma and pa a-settin’ up 
and listening to the radio. Shucks, you 
just ought to see my baby a listenin’ to 
the “pretty music” she calls it and see 
her nod and laugh and clap her hands 
when they tell them bedtime stories. It 
was tough to get it but our radio has 
shore been worth it. 


Hopin’ yeu do the same, 
Yours, BILL CASPER. 


P. S—I plumb overlooked the best 
thing in this paper. Maybe it was. be- 
cause it was so close to the front. I see 
where they make a offer that comes only 
once in ten years. It seems like if you 
get a neighbor to go in with you both of 
you can get the paper for what one could 
a had it for. I got some neighbors I 
know ain't taking the paper and now's my 

..B. 





-chance. to. get ‘em. started. .... 
pata 


¥ es eal: eon aie eee. 








NEW ADVERTISING RATES 


AND CIRCULATION 


Effective January ist, 1926, our Advertising Rates will be as follows: 





: Circula- Farmers’ Livestock 

Edition— ‘States Covered— Exchange—|Display— 
EL ES 120,000 Texas and S. Okla.........+. 6c aword | $4.55 per inch 
Carolinas-Virginia.| 120,000 Mf. S. C5 OO Peles cs sance 4 8 a word $4.90 per inch 
Mississippi nee 4 135,000 Miss., Tenn., La., Ark., Ky.] 8c a word | $5.60 per inch 
Georgia-Alabama.. 100,000 Ga., Ala., Ond Pldecccescecsed 6c a word $4.20 per inch 
All four editions. .4 47S AED Fo .cccccccccccecesccccceccecoeed 27c a word | $18.20 per inch 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN 


RALEIGH, N. C. 























A Binder for Saving Your Papers at Less Than Cost 


OW often when some farm problem has come up have you thought, 
“Oh, yes, seems to me The Progressive Farmer had an article three 
or four weeks ago—or five or six months ago—telling what to do about 


y” 


that, but I can’t remember now! 

The moral is—Save your papers! 

Having now a let of them on hand, we offer you a big, strong, hand- 
some binder or holder big enough to put all your 1926 papers in, at less 
than cost to us—3@ cents apiece delivered. 

Better order now so as to have the binder ready when our first 1926 issue 
reaches you—and all you need to do is to clip out this notice, write your name 
and address on the margin, and mail to us with 30 cents—or add 30 cents to 
your renewal and say, “Send me a 1926 binder,” if you are renewing and 
taking advantage of our great Jubilee Subscription offer. 
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Why Exide spells 


Economy 


HERE are two traits built into Exide 

Batteries that result in economy. 
Both of these qualities are known the 
world over. They are Dependability and 
Durability. 


You can depend on an Exide being 
right on the job in your car whenever 
you need it. And it stays right on the 
job for so long a time that it proves a 
true economy. The first cost of an Exide 
is surprisingly low —the final cost, lowest. 


You will find the economical battery 
for your car at a nearby Exide Dealer’s. 
Also, you can get Exide Radio Batteries 
at Exide Dealers and at radio dealers. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


7 rf vy Y 


ABOVE THE EARTH 


Dependable battery performance is a vital factor in the 
safety of modern aviation. That is why Exide Batteries are 
used on government, private and commercial airplanes. 





THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 
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APPEESAUCE 

He (just introduced)—‘What a very home- 
ly person that 
Mrs. Black!” 

She—“Isn’t h That is Mr. Black.” 

He—“How true it is, Mrs. Black, that the 
homely men always get the prettiest wives! 
—Brussels Tapis. 


e? 


NUTTY 
New Employer—“‘And why did you leave 
Mr. Duncan’s employ?” 
Marie—“Well, it was 
downstairs the other 
hunt high and low under sofas, chairs, and 
tables for the wind and a couple of 
dragons, and 
work for no 


like this: he came 


east 
lunatic.” 


FLATTERY 

Sunday School Superintendent (a country 
doctor)—“‘Now, children, who can tell me what 
we must do to get to heaven?” 

Bright Boy—“We have to die first.” 

Superintendent—“Quite right, but 
must we do before we die?” 

Bright Boy—‘‘Get sick and send for you.” 


what 


SLOW SORGHUM 


John Griffin took his 
to the sorghum mill early Monday morning 
of last week after some molasses and has 
not yet returned. No grave fears, however, 
are entertained on account of his protracted 
absence, sorghum molasses runs slow 
cold weather, is still quite 
Arkansas Th 


As 
which brisk.— 


mas Cat. 


TOO MUCH IMPERSONATION 


Bob,” an acquaintance, ‘s 

you yesterday?” 
was the reply, “a fore 
and watches 


Fae asked 


did the sack 
“Well, you know,” 
man is one who stands around 
his gang rk.” 
“I know; but 
it?” 
“Why, he 


thought I 


foreman 


what’s that got to do with 


got jealous of me! People 


vas the foreman!” 


UNDER A NEW LABEL 

Mother—“F’r heaven sakes, m-dear—why 
does that young man, Joe Brown, wear such 
a wide belt?” 

Daught 
think for 
Roosevelt “ 
penders.’ 

Pr. §. “To & 


note 


mother—but I 
that President 
and blue sus- 


know, 
reason 
white 


lon’t 
same 
red, 


ore 


sep his pants 


WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS 
linemen began digging 
farmer’s lawn. He remon- 
showed him a paper, their 
court, they With- 
out a word farmer went to back 
pasture gate, opened it and soon a 
red bull came tearing down the road, send- 
ing the linemen over fences and up into trees 
“Hay! What’s the big idea?” yelled the 
foreman. “Get that cussed bull outa here!” 
“Vell, vot’s da matter now?” 
farmer from his porch. “Vhy you 
show him dot paper?” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY—SeRByndicats, tne 


Telephone 10les 
across a German 
strated 


authority from the 


but they 
said 
the 














TOM BIN HAD A HEAP 
To SAY BouvuT FoLKs 
HEPIN’ DE Po’ ~--uP 
TWELL TIME HE KILT 
HAWGS TOTHER DAYS: | 




















ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Dey one thing a man oughter ricollec’ 
wen de worl’ pattin’ him on de back— 


he ‘ain’ nevuh ez goed ez dey tells him|\f 


mornin’ and began to | 


Mrs. Smith, I’m not going to | 


five-gallon jug over | 
in 


why | 


up.”—Editor’s 


huge, | 


shouted the ; 
don’t | 


Thousands of women testify 
to the truth of this from 
their own experience, 


| 


gentleman near the piano is, | 


Lae 


“But constipation 
is serious, Grace” 


| “Not so long ago I was like you— 
headaches a good deal of the time, 
sleeping badly, and the least bit 
of housework tired me out. My 
complexion too, was bad. 


“Finally, I went tosee Dr. Farman. 
He showed me that it was con- 
stipation that was back of my 
troubles. He said that it was a 
very serious thing because poi- 
sons from clogged waste matter 
were picked up by the blood and 

| carried to every body organ. And 

if I didn’t correct it in time I 

might become a victim of one of 

those terrible organic diseases. 





| He made me drop laxatives alto- 
gether, changed my diet, and put 
me on Nujol. I don’t think I’ve 
ever felt better. I sleep well, my 
headaches have disappeared, and 
you can see for yourself what an 
improvement there is in my skin. 
Nujol has done wonders for me.” 


Nujol Works Like Nature 


Constipation is dangerous for anybody. 
Nujol is safe for everybody. It is neither 
a food nor a medicine. It does not gripe. 
It is gentle and natural in its action and is 
prescribed by leading medical authorities. 


| 


Nujol simply makes up for a deficiency- 

temporary or chronic—in the supply of 
natural lubricant in the intestines, It 
softens the waste matter and thus per- 
mits thorough and regular elimination 
without overtaxing the intestinal muscles. 


Nujol can be taken for any length of time 
without ill effects. To insure internal 
cleanliness, it should be taken regularly, 
in accordance with the directions on each 
bottle. As Nujol is not a laxative, it does 
not form a habit and can be discontinued 
at any time. 


Ask your druggist for Nujol today and 
begin to enjoy the perfect health that is 
possible only when intestinal elimination is 
normal and regular. 


Nujol 
THE INTERNAL LUBRICANT 
For Constipation 


NUJOL LABORATORIES, Room 840-H 
7 Hanover Square, New York City, N. Y. i 
For enclosed 10c (stamps or coin) please send 
me trial bottle of Nujol and your free book | 
“Internal Cleanliness.” (For booklet only, check 
here ( and send no money.) ! 
| 
! 





Address... 
City. 
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Get Johnson’s 
New Old Trusty Book Free <a 

Combined raiser’s guide book and complete 

catalog of Old Trusty Incubators and Brooders of 

several handy home sizes. Every poultry raiser 

should have one. Gives results of 32 years experi- 
| ence. Chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys,etc. Tells 

many thi a evant to know about pouitry.T'iibe 

giad to mail’ a copy free upon receipt of your 
mame and address. Alsoget my ore 

‘Clay Center. Nob: 


ytrngt tcten tire 
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